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+ ie official historians who have secured the exclusive pri- 
vilege of recording military operations in America some- 
times make unreasonable demands on the credulity of their 
readers. It is fortunate that their carelessness in reconciling 
discrepancies of statement in some degree counterbalances and 
corrects their characteristic boldness of assertion. If the 
Northern newspapers can be believed, more than 200,000 
Federal troops must be engaged on the soil of Virginia; yet, 
according to the same authorities, General Banks, with 
4,000 men, was left to defend the approaches to Wash- 
ington itself, against an overwhelming force of the enemy. 
When his division was driven across the Potomac, the 
public authorities acted as if their own territory was ex- 
posed to immediate invasion. The Prestpent took posses- 
sion of the railroads throughout the whole extent of the United 
States, and called out by proclamation 50,000 additional volun- 
teers. The Governors of New York and Massachusetts de- 
spatched regiments of militia to defend the capital with a haste 
which recalls to memory the well-founded alarm which followed 
the capture of Fort Sumter; and the mob in Baltimore was as 
turbulent as when the first New England regiment passed through 
the city on its way to Washington, though on this occasion its 
patriotic sympathies had unaccountably changed sides. Foreign- 
ers are seriously expected to believe that all this excitement was 
oecasioned because an insignificant body of troops was tempo- 
rarily outnumbered. It is useless to conjecture whether the 
entire force of the Virginian armies has been exaggerated, or 
the number of General Banks’s division absurdly understated. 
It is only certain that the confidence of victory which has been 
so loudly expressed was not really felt by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Southern generals can never have seriously con- 
templated the passage of the Potomac, and it is probable that 
their victory at Winchester, as at Williamsburg and West 
Point, has been sufficiently rewarded by an undisturbed retreat. 
The defeated army has been allowed to return without oppo- 
sition into the Valley of the Shenandoah; and whether 
Richmond is to be evacuated or defended, General Jackson 
has probably fallen back from Winchester to secure his con- 
nection with the main army. 

In the West, the great Confederate army has unexpectedly 
retreated. After a delay of nearly two months, General 
Haureck, like General at Yorktown, has been 
allowed to enter the deserted lines of the enemy. The move- 
ment, which has been effected with remarkable skill and perfect 
success, is obviously intended to draw him away from his 
resources, and it is probably connected with the organization 
of a force which is already disturbing his communications. 
Having several times proved their superiority in the field, the 
Confederates can the better afford to embarrass their enemy 
by refusing decisive battles. Their perseverance and their 
occasional victories, have once more inclined the chances in 
their favour, and the summer which has now set in secures 
them at least a few months of continued independence. Every 
act of insolence and indiscretion on the part of the Federal 
generals in command of conquered districts weakens the cause 
of the Union, so far as it depends on the support of public 
opinion. General Hunter's profligate offer of emancipation 
to the slaves of Georgia and the neighbouring States, excited 
general indignation in the North as well as in the South; and 
General Butier’s proclamation at New Orleans, if it is less 
important, is far more ruffianly and disgraceful. It is almost 
incredible that the commander of a civilized army should even 
condescend to notice the dislike with which the women of a 
conquered city excusably regard the hostile garrison. Even 
if feminine taunts and gestures were as dangerous as they are 
disagreeable, a gentleman would sooner undergo any risk or 
suffering than attempt the base method of retaliation which 
has suggested itself to the Massachusetts attorney in command 


at New Orleans. General Butuer is not ashamed to tell his 
soldiers that they are authorized to treat as a woman of the 
town any lady who may be guilty of insulting the Federal flag. 
Military chiefs have often committed acts of wickedness and 
cruelty, but it may be doubted whether any precedent can be 
found to cover the peculiar infamy of General Butier’s pro- 
clamation. It is scarcely surprising that some of the most 
respectable of the Northern journals intimate a faint disappro- 
bation of the attack on the women of the Confederacy. The 
folly of the measure will be intelligible to some who would 
otherwise be fully content to pardon its atrocity. 

There is reason to believe that France has at last pro- 
posed that England should concur in the offer of a joint 
mediation. It would be highly culpable to refuse assistance 
to any reasonable project of pacification, but in the interest 
of peace itself the utmost caution should be observed on 
the part of England. If the Federal Government is disposed 
to treat on any terms, French intervention will probably 
furnish the best opportunity for a reasonable compromise; 
but, except in compliance with an express demand from 
Washington, it is better, in the present temper of the Ameri- 
can mind, that the English Government should stand aloof. It is 
unnecessary to inquire how far the popular prejudice which pre- 
vails against England can be justified or excused, for unluckily 
there can be no dispute as to its existence. If joint overtures 
were made, whatever was offensive to American feeling would be 
placed to the account of England, while France would, at the 
worst, receive credit for friendly intentions. Mediation, if it were 
accepted, would necessarily require sacrifices on both sides, 
and the defects of any arrangement which might be effected 
would be attributed to the more unpopular arbitrator. In many 
points which might come under discussion, the interests 
of the mediators themselves might be really or apparently 
involved; and it is always invidious to undertake judicial 
functions where the members of the tribunal may pos- 
sibly lose or gain. Peace itself, and the terms of peace, will 
be disliked, if it is supposed that England profits by the cessa- 
tion of hostilities ; but French ‘mediation will be either grate- 
fully accepted or courteously declined. Mr. Sewarp’s sneers 
at European Monarchies are exclusively directed against the _ 
Crown of England. The indignation of the Northern commu- 
se | is founded on the impartiality which could scarcely be 
laid aside at the commencement of an arbitration. Every 
American would prefer the intervention of France; and the 
good offices of Russia would perhaps be still more cordially 
welcomed. 

A stronger reason for abstaining from any joint F gy. ons is 
to be found in the ulterior intentions of the French Govern- 
ment. It is not to be supposed that, if the Emperor Naro.eon 
formally offers mediation, he will acquiesce without remon- 
strance in the prosecution of the war. The sufferings of his 
subjects from the interruption of commerce furnish a serious 
reason for interference, and there are abundant pretexts for 
incidental complaints. The French naval commander in the 
Mississippi protested with unusual acrimony against the bom- 
bardment of New Orleans, and the alleged violation of consular 
privileges by General Butter might easily be made the basis of a 
quarrel. The policy of England is more resolutely friendly or 
prudent, for the Government and the nation are agreed in the 
determination not to go to war for cotton; and the recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy, though it would be perfectly con- 
sistent with international law, would be practically useless as 
long as the ports are held by Federal garrisons. ¢ It is highly 
probable that the North as well as the South will denounce 
the selfish cowardice which abstains from taking any steps to 
produce a desirable consummation, but the broad shoulders 
and the thick skin of the English nation will suffice for the 
burden of abuse which it may be to bear. As the 
French Government will be compelled, in the event of warlike 
interference, to act alone, it is right that it should not have to 
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complain of being left in the lurch. The untoward 
Mexican adventure will probably have satisfied Lord Russe.u 
that it is not expedient to enter into business with too 
enterprising a partner. The animated and dramatic conversa- 
tion which terminated the triple alliance of England, France, 
and Spain, shows how little Admirals and Plenipotentiaries 
are restrained by formal conventions and by friendly remon- 
strances. A coalition for the purpose of imposing peace on 
the American belligerents would be a graver undertaking ; and 
at some point in the proceedings it would become necessary 
for England to draw back, under the possible imputation of 
shrinking from a common danger. In the present condition 
of the melancholy contest in America, it is better to wait and 


matical language, complementary, and that, as the one incr 
the other will become roar it must be remembered 
Lord Brovenam’s credit that he is the first person who 
dealt upon this plan with the problem of female loquacity, 
Many moralists, in many ages of the world, have complain 
of that undue tendency to conversation which dims 
fascinations of the softer sex; but until Lord Brovenay 
arose, no one has been able to suggest a remedy. It is 
a great idea to tire out the hitherto unflagging vigour 
their tongues by encouraging a taste for stump-oratory 
among them; and, like all great ideas, it is so simple that 
the only wonder is that it was never hit upon before. It is 
evident that a necessity for self-reform in this respect is be- 


to look on than to risk the evils which might arise either from | ginning to be felt among the women of England. The otherg °°” 
peaceable or from armed mediation. There is probably no | day, an old woman, conscience-smitten, cut off her own tongue face 
cotton to be got by war, and, even if it were attainable, it | with her own hand. We cannot hope that this self-devoted 8 
would be too dear at the price. By the end of the present | example will be extensively followed by old women either inf 
year, financial ruin, distress, and political depression may | petticoats or out of them; but, failing such a remedy, the best * 
perhaps become more efficient mediators than any foreign | thing that both classes can do is to enrol themselves in the - 
Power. ranks of the modern Ecclesiazuse. Platform lectures have q = 
this advantage over curtain lectures, that while the one en- hi 
courages, the other murders sleep. How would the late lamented J ©" 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. Mr. Cavup.e have blessed his stars, if he could have lived to bel 
see this day ! : 
ik is to be presumed that the ladies and gentlemen who foe. 4 object is served by these feminine discussions | !™ 
have so industriously delivered elaborate lectures to each besides that of taming the unruliest variety of the unrul oth 
other for the past week have formed some definite idea of | jomber. It gives to the Association that which the ‘voull pre 
what Social Science is; but no explanation of it has been | 9+ otherwise possess —a good reason for being in Lealen jal dar 
offered to the self-sacrificing audiences to whom the less | a¢ this time. It is no doubt convenient in many ways. d 
exciting part of sitting still and listening has been assigned. | 7; gives grave country magistrates and clergymen, who do for 
In the absence of any authoritative exposition, it is not very | 5,4 quite like to confess that they have stooped to the | 
easy to solve the mystery by a study of the actual proceedings frivolity of coming up to town to see the Exhibition, a decent |“ 
of the Association. It we were to judge of it from what they pretext for an excursion. And further, it has the advantage eitl 
do, we should say that reading dull ‘papers in an inaudible | o¢ opening a new lounge for foreigners and country cousins, | ™ 
voice is one department of Social Science, and that sitting The large majority of lionizers, who come to see only that they Me 
still on a hard bench in front of the reader and going to sleep may say that they have seen, are very indifferent as to the | ™° 
is another department of it. If we were to look to the pro-| nature of the sight provided for them, if only it be a sight | / 
ceedings of the Secretary for a definition, we should find that a | i, they can talk of afterwards. It is quite immaterial to | P™ 
debate on Social Science means a vehement denunciation of the | ¢)om whether they are contemplating Mr. Monckton Mitnes pul 
Governor of New Zealand for having, during the late contest, | 5 ay arm-chair A dun Gated Veames Gale 4 com: opy. Both | ™ 
declared martial law at the seat of war; and as Sir F. go down as items in the great sum-total of London sights, | 
Gorpsuip, M-P., made a speech endorsing the said denun- But though the sittings of the Association are convenient as 
ciation, we conclude that an Association for the Promotion halting-places for country visitors, and though these transitory be 
of Social Science is a sort of foundling hospital for the recep- guests may be some help in the way of saving audiences from un- “ 
tion of political opinions which are too absurd to be fathered, seemly emaciation, yet the Association has, strictly speaking, very 4 
even by an ultra-Radical member, within the walls of Parlia- | }:++J¢ business in London. ‘The only function ‘it can possibly | -\ 
ment. Lord Brovenaw, on the other hand, appears to look on | ¢1¢) with advantage is that of urging upon provincial districts, wh 
it as a refuge for outcasts of another kind—as a place where | where the press has little power, those reforms in our social con- * 
speeches which are too long even for the patient House of dition which depend not on laws, but manners. In London, such § * 
Lords can be delivered without interruption. The only point gatherings can have but little weight. Unless they confine pa 
upon which all who took part in the proceedings appear to | ¢) emselves to objects of purely local interest, they cannot take ~% 
be agreed is that Social Science means anything upon which up any subject of importance which journalists and statesmen ‘a 
Py di man’s hobby is, | have not thoroughly thrashed out. It is a cruel delusion to 
t is Soc uence to y ane to his audience. persuade a country clergyman that he is doing anything else th 


It would be ungrateful, however, to refuse to acknowledge 
the services which the Association renders. If it does not fill 
up a void, it certainly supplies a vent. In every age there are 
a considerable number of persons who would perish miserabl 
from suppression of talk, if they were silenced for any length 
of time. There is a constant generation within them of plati- 
tude or paradox which must be carried off; or at last they 
would probably explode. In the days of our fathers, a vent 
for this imprisoned talk was provided by the prevalent habit of 
sitting for a long time after dinner. As the bottle circulated, 


but wasting his own time and other people’s by coming up to 
London to give a lecture on the Revised Code. But Lord 
Brovcuaw's little corps of lady orators, preaching strong- 
mindedness, gives a new aspect to the Association’s presence. 
Doubtless they are here for the purpose of inaugurating a 
permanent Exhibition of strong-minded females. A ‘“ Woman’s 
“Debating Society ” or “ Female Forum,” taking its rise from 
last Wednesday’s proceedings, bearing the honour of Lord 
BrovucHam’s name, and occasionally rejoicing in his presence, will 
no doubt perpetuate in the memory of the citizens of Londona 


gered half drunk intothe drawing-room, the appetite for lecturing | S.o0l for female orators is indie bl if thi 
pensably necessary, if this 

was appeased. We ha soberer times, and eye newest theory of woman’s rights is to prevail. So long as the 
bore is now suppressed by a prompt suggestion that it’s time | movement simply sought to smoothe the way for women of all 
to join the ladies. But he has only left the dinner-table to classes to earn their living, it was so obviously just that it 

appear upon the platform. Ever since this old outlet was closed, might have been safely left to male advocates to urge. But 
ne has been upon the rise. We never gain any- | now that the agitation is to extend to the legal disabilities of 
thing by meddling with Nature’s provident arrangements. We | women, it is quite clear that the female stump-orators will be 
have stopped up her safety-valve, and she has her revenge. required. They will naturally be apt scholars in platform 
The ills of ged oratory, and, under the auspices of the Association for the 
of Promotion of Social Science, will no doubt attract over- 
| flowing audiences. Nothing could be more congenial than 
Institutes and Social Science Associations. The result, in | such assemblages both to the title and character of the Pro- 
the amount of ‘ enthusiastic schemes, and impossible reforms, fessors of Social Science. In fact, the adjective is likely to 
and dreary platitudes, to which we have to listen, is very much have the best of it; and the meetings will probably be a good 
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the same — the only difference is that, instead of listening to : ‘enti ly wi * ~ 
them in a soft chair with a bottle of wine beside us, we have 

to listen to Wits ‘Gn s hand bench with no wine at all. But, | and do not doubt that they will remember and practise the . 
ff on the other hand, there are decided advantages in this Uni- precept of one of their debaters, “not to mind being thought : 
G versal Palaver Association, which Lord Brovenam has digni- | & unladylike.” It is always better not to mind that which is ke 


fied with a vague and grander name. Admitting the principle 
that public speaking and private conversation are, in mathe- 


inevitable. 
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THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. 


HE American report of a check sustained by the French 
army, in its advance to Mexico, has not been confirmed, 
and it is certainly difficult to believe that any advantage of num- 
bersor position could counterbalance the enormous superiority of 
European discipline and courage. If the Mexicans have reall 
gained the advantage in a combat, their exceptional success wi 
exercise little influence on the result of the war. France, with 
practically inexhaustible resources, will certainly not abandon 
the enterprise after a defeat. If a reinforcement of 20,000 
men is wanted, it can easily be spared; and the expense will 
not be grudged, in the hope that it may ultimately be re- 
covered from the conquered country. The difficulties which 
face the invader are those of climate, of distance, and of 
general policy. French armies will undoubtedly beat Mexicans 
in the field; but it will be costly and troublesome to 
keep open the communications with the coast along a line of 
a hundred miles. When the capital is occupied, the out- 
lying provinces may still maintain their customary indepen- 
dence or disorganization; nor will it be easy to persuade the 
chiefs of factions to accept the government of a French viceroy, 
or of an Austrian king. Few Englishmen will feel any sym- 
pathy with the invaders after the contumelious rupture by the 
French of the Convention with England and Spain. On the 
other hand, there is perhaps no sufficient reason for de- 
precating an undertaking which is rather unwise than 
dangerous to the rest of the world. The suppression 
of a barbarous anarchy is not the worst possible excuse 
for an otherwise unnecessary war. The French army is 
often told by its flatterers that it has a mission to diffuse 
civilization among European nations, which are not conscious 
either of its refining aptitudes or of their own waats; but 
in Mexico, at least, military government, involving frequent 
capital punishment, would be an improvement on the existing 
institutions. Frenchmen may not be better than Germans or 
Italians, but they are sages and statesmen in comparison with 
pure-blooded Indian chiefs or mongrel adventurers. The Re- 
public which is to be suppressed might as well be called by 
any other name, except that it is distinguished from a Mo- 
narchy by the frequent change of its principal rulers. 

The establishment of a Transatlantic Algeria might perhaps 
be regarded with complacency, but it is impossible to believe 
that Mexico can be permanently made a province of France. 
Every fresh explanation renders the policy of the Emperor 
NaPoLEoN more puzzling and unintelligible. The outrages 
which have been inflicted on French subjects might acs 
hostilities against the Government, but they scarcely furnis 
a reason for seizing the capital. The representative of the 
party which is most deeply tainted with guilt accompanies the 
expedition under its special patronage; and Admiral Dr 1a 
Gravitre coolly informed his English and Spanish col- 
leagues that the protection of the French flag was never 
refused to an exile. The associates of Mriramon favour 
the invasion of their country, and the priests hope to re- 
establish their power by the aid of foreign arms. In official 
proclamations, it is argumentatively urged that one of the 
most liberal of nations is not likely to aid in the restoration 
of medieval abuses; but, unluckily, the French have taken the 
clerical faction under their patronage, and it is not forgotten 
that the French army has, for thirteen years, notwithstanding 
all its liberal professions, maintained the temporal power of 
the Port. The meaning of Liberalism in Mexico is religious 
equality and resistance to ecclesiastical domination. JuAReEz, 
with all his faults, represents the rights of the laity and of 
dissent, and a general who refuses to treat with the Presipent 
virtually strengthens the clerical opposition. The Indians and 
the German emigrants, for the most part, profess liberal prin- 
ciples, while the Spanish and mixed population is more or less 
under the influence of the priests. If the country is con- 
quered, the new governor or king must rely on some native 
party, and he can only form a connexion with the retrograde 
fiction. A conquering patron supports, in a dependent State, 
not the doctrines which he approves, but the interests which 
are most closely associated with foreign domination. In 
former times, constitutional England has often protected abso- 
lute despotism, and France is alternately the champion of 
modern revolutionary theories and of Latin Catholicity. 

The prosperity of Mexico is more than ordinarily dependent 
on the maintenance of religious toleration. The sparse and 
indolent population requires immigration from Europe, and 
the only available settlers utterly repudiate the supremacy of 
the priests. Neither Frenchmen nor modern Spaniards are 
inclined to colonization, and England has more attractive out- 
lets in North America and Australia than in a foreign country 


with a sub-tropical climate. furnishes the 
necessary supplement of inhabitants, and it was perhaps in 
the hope of peek this section of the ‘ooatboniag deat 
the crown was destined for an Austrian Archduke. The 
movable part, however, of the German population, proceeding 
from the less fertile North, is almost exclusively Protestant. 
Vigorous heretics from Europe are little inclined to endure the 
supremacy of Mexican prelates, or of their bigoted partisans, and 
the establishment of the Church party in power under French 
protection would soon deprive the country of its most indus- 
trious inhabitants. English traders and miners might, per- 
haps, find it easier to come to an understanding with foreign 
military or civil functionaries, if they maintained order and 
property. 

It is remarkable that, almost alone among military enter- 
prises, the Mexican expedition is unpopular in France. The 
clerical party may perhaps hope that some of its distant 
enemies are likely to sustain injury, but politicians * in 
general are unable to understand the reasons for a gratuitous 
invasion. The mere anomaly of putting down a Republican 
Government would be tolerated as readily as the crusade of the 
Duke of AncouLfime against liberty in Spain, or as the capture 
of Rome by Ovprxor for the benefit of priestly despotism. 
In the present instance, it is justly objected that neither 
fame nor profit is to be got. The finest flourishes about the 
halls of Montezuma can scarcely extract from the defeat of 
a Mexican rabble new glory for the French army. The 
Generals and Ambassadors excite no sympathetic feeling 
at home when they announce their intention of conferring 
good government and happiness on the natives. At Paris, it is 
thought, with some reason, that Mexico is not entitled to 
felicity at the expense of France; and for once it is clearly 
seen that a transmarine possession or dependency may easily 
become a source of weakness. The abstinence of England from 
all opposition has excited a not unnatural jealousy, for the 
enemies of France and mankind are thought not to regard the 
enterprise as a judicious expenditure of the resources of 
a rival. English acquiescence is contrasted with the sup- 
pressed and humble remonstrances which occasionally pro- 
ceed from Washington and New York; and a standing quarrel 
between France and the United States might, as it is thought, 
not be altogether unacceptable to a nation which from time to 
time looks forward to a quarrel with either Power. Reflections 
of this kind are not only plausible, but to a certain extent they 
are just. The Mexican expedition would be unpopular in 
England if it tended to augment the strength of a formidable 
neighbour; and if the Monroe doctrine is at any time to be tested 
by a war, it would be pleasanter to watch the contest from the 
shore than to be tossed about by the tempest. Nevertheless, 
Englishmen, if foreigners would only believe it, are not inca- 
pable of generosity. Notwithstanding the advantages which 
they may incidentally derive from the blunders of their com- 
petitors, they wish no harm either to America or to France. 
If it were worth while to volunteer advice, they would recom- 
mend the Emperor Napo.eon to seize the first occasion of 
making a creditable peace and recalling his forces from 


Mexico. 


MR. HEATH'S CASE. 


HE nature of the unpleasant duty imposed on the Privy 
Council by the Bishop of Wixcuester’s prosecution of 
Mr. Heartu does not seem to be generally understood, and for 
very good reason. The notoriety obtained by Mr. Hearn has 
not given his Sermons the vogue of another celebrated volume; 
and we doubt whether the late proceedings have had the effect 
of selling a single copy of a strange book which has only to be 
glanced at to explain its writer’s position. Mr. Heatu’s 
method, followed with singular consistency throughout his 
work, is to take some proposition from the Articles—generally 
one of the most recondite and important which they include 
—and then to contradict it in the plainest language, and fre- 
quently with the bitterest objurgation. Avo, says the author 
of the Articles; Mego, says Mr. Heatu; and then he uniforml 
proceeds to state his doctrine on the point in phraseology which 
judge, counsel, and reader can only pronounce to be purely 
and simply unintelligible. It seems to have been the obscurity 
of his affirmative propositions which gave his advocates their 
sole opportunity of advancing an argument re behalf. 
Contradicting the Articles (they are reported to have urged) is 
preaching or publishing doctrine which the Articles condemn. 
Now Mr. Heartn’s doctrine is pure nonsense, and it is 
impossible to say that unintelligible teaching is heretical 
teaching. But the Lords of the Privy Council demur to this 
view. They profess, no doubt truly, that they have taken 
every pains to put a favourable construction on Mr. Heatui’s 
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lan ; but they think that, if the offence of which he is 
pres capable of being committed at all, he has committed 
it. The Articles are confirmed by Act of Parliament, and the 
offence is publishing doctrine contrary to the Parliamentary 
doctriné. *The first principles of legal interpretation would be 
laid aside if a clergyman were allowed to declare that his 
tenets were the propositions of the Articles with a negative 
prefixed to them. If this be done, say the Judges, we cannot 
agree that, for the statutory offence to be completed, it is neces- 

that the person accused should go a step farther and 
publish doctrine affirmatively heretical. 

The Times made the not unnatural suggestion that, if Mr. 
Heatn’s case had been left in his own hands, he would pro- 
bably have saved the Court of Arches and the Privy Council 
a great deal of trouble by at once pleading guilty. But Mr. 
Hearn immediately repudiated this notion in a letter in which 
he complained that he had suffered the greatest injustice from 
his judges, and declared that he devoutly believed the doc- 
trine of the Articles. In such a state of things, there would be 
nothing to do but to say that Mr. Heatu has a mind of a per- 
fectly exceptional and unexampled stamp, were it not that he 
has supplied in another way a tolerably complete explanation of 
his peculiarities. As he appeared in Court when the judgment 
on his appeal was read, and personally declined to retract his 
supposed errors, there can be no delicacy in speaking of mat- 
ters of which, as we understand, he gave a sort of ocular 
proof. Mr. Hearn, then, is a gentleman who labours in an 
extreme degree under the infirmity of deafness. We have no 
hesitation in saying that here lies the key to the paradoxes of 
his conduct. Nobody can have had much to do with persons 
who, for a long time, have been similarly afflicted, without 
observing the strange senses in which they occasionally use 
words and phrases. The only true and direct test of language 
is its employment in speech, not its employment in literature. 
Nobody who learned a foreign language in books could, even 
if he succeeded in pronouncing it, make himself intelligible in 
the country whose tongue he believed himself to have mastered, 
for the mere literary collocation of words can never supply 
that power of appreciating the shades of meaning and usage 
which is given us by oral conversation. Mr. Heatu has been 
under this incapacity. Endowed naturally, in all probability, 
with a somewhat crotchety mind, he has brooded morbidly 
over words and phrases till he has persuaded himself that 
they have a mysterious value and significance. Nothing 
could have corrected this weakness but the daily commerce 
of life, and from that he has been cut off. It becomes 

, therefore, to understand both the strong language 
in which he condemns certain propositions, and the strange 
language in which he declares his own personal opinions. 
Both sets of expressions convey ideas to his mind different 
from those imbibed by the rest of the world. We have not 
the slightest doubt that, if Mr. Hearn had been like other 
men, the extraordinary declarations of his own view which 
follow his denial of the ordinary doctrine would have been 
simply a reaffirmation of the position of the Articles in iden- 
tical language. Hence his tenacity in asseverating that he has 
not contradicted the Articles at all, when, to the apprehension 
of most people, he has flatly negatived them. Doubtless, words 
have to him a meaning inappreciable by other men, and inap- 
preciable, unfortunately for his interests, by the Lords of the 
Privy Council. 

The almost universal discomfort occasioned by the pending 
religious prosecutions is shown by the eagerness displayed on 
all sides to show that the question decided in Mr. Heatn’s 
case has no affinity with any other which could possibly arise. 
In our judgment, the true reason for thinking that this 
decision can have no bearing on any other controversy is the 
certainty that Mr. Hearn is like no other controversialist. It 
must be considered no inconsiderable misfortune that the Privy 
Council was ever compelled to adjudicate on the orthodoxy of 
his opinions. When Mr. Heatu was once before it, it could take 
but one course. But why was he brought there at all? The 
blame must rest with the Bishop who singled out this unique 
heretic for prosecution. Bishops will indeed become more 
useless than M. Assoant believes them to be, if they do not 
display a little common sense. They ought no more to 
exercise their legal privileges indiscriminately, than they ought 
to avail themselves to the full extent of their privileges as 
possessors of a handsome income, by indulging in the amuse- 
ments which the French caricaturist attributes to them. If 
Mr. Heatn’s Bishop had known Mr. Heatu as well as it 
must be presumed that every Bishop knows: the cl of 
his diocese, he would have been aware of the infirmity which 
accounts to every sensible man for Mr. Heatn’s singularities. 
There was nothing contagious in his errors. No opinion has 


the least chance of spreading which is without affinity for 
some existing tendency of thought, or for something per- 
manent in human nature. Mr. Heatu’s views are his own, 
Not only his mental but his physical condition must be 
repeated in somebody else before a convert to his doctrine can 
be found. The only effect of ferreting out so unusual a 
theorist has been to increase the general apprehension that 
we are on the eve of an era of general doctrinal pro- 
scription. It is true that for many reasons the pa- 
rishioners of Brading were unlucky in their pastor; but 
the true conclusion suggested by the sermons addressed to 
them is not that their vicar ought to be removed, but that he 
ought never to have been placed there. The rule which 
prohibits the ordination of any person labouring under a 
physical blemish could not now, perhaps, be defended on the 
grounds on which it once rested, but there is sound sense at 
the bottom of it. The neglect of it in the Church of Eng- 
land is constantly producing disagreeable consequences; and 
it was never more unfortunately disregarded than when a man 
who, if left to a speculative life could have done no harm, was 
planted in a position which preeminently demands common 
sense, both in the old and in the modern acceptation of those 
words. 


AUSTRIA. 


é gr financial situation of Austria is so hopeless, and the 
increasing burden of taxation presses so heavily, that 
little differences very naturally arise between the Minister of 
Finance and the Parliament that has to vote the supplies. 
The House of Deputies has refused to grant the additional 
taxes asked for until it gets a clear statement of the exact 
amount of the deficit. As the deficit is vaguely estimated at 
from six to eleven millions sterling, a little more certainty 
would be very gratifying to the taxpayer. But it would be 
very premature to suppose that the Austrian Parliament is 
really prepared to offer any serious opposition to the Govern- 
ment. The point of difference seems to have been a purely 
personal one. The Chairman of the Committee appointed to 
report to the House on the financial position of the country 
arrived at a result less favourable than that announced by the 
Finance Minister, and the Deputies have simply insisted that 
the Finance Minister shall go over his figures again. There 
are undoubtedly many men in the Vienna Parliament suffi- 
ciently bold to call the Government to account on matters 
where discussion is permitted —the stiffnecked race of Israel 
supplying most of these champions of the people. But, 
according to the standard of the West of Europe, an Austrian 
Parliament, like all German Parliaments yet known, is of a 
very mild and acquiescent character. They may be like 
what English Parliaments were when English Parliaments 
were young, but they are not at all like the mature 
English institution. They are entirely occupied with 
local questions. If the Prussian Parliament really ventures 
to debate the curious business of Hesse Cassel, this inter- 
ference in external affairs will be a considerable innovation. 
It is true that the last Prussian Chamber recorded its memo- 
rable vote against the defence of Venetia; but the precedent 
was looked on with horror by the Court party, and was 
never followed up. And the Knstoiets Parliament is a very 
young and feeble institution as compared with the Prussian. 
We may be sure that it will not venture to handle any of 
the numerous points of European policy which touch Austria. 
It will not even obtrude its views on any of the standing 
difficulties of the Austrian Empire. <A deep veil of silence 
and obscurity hangs over all the relations of the Government 
with its dissatisfied subjects. Perhaps the Vienna deputies may 
think that as the Hungarians choose to stay at home, the 
sufferings of Hungary are not within the scope of what's 
Parliament representing other parts of the Empire ought to 
attend to. But Gallicia is nominally represented. It returns 
a few dissatisfied Jews and Poles, and some great Ministerialist 
landowners. But Gallicia is in very serious trouble just now, 
and yet the Parliament takes no more notice of the sufferi 

Gallicians than it would of suffering Esquimaux. If Ireland 
had but one day of Gallician experience, the Irish members 
would denounce the Government and contradict each other 
about the matter for a fortnight. In its quiet way, the Vienna 
Parliament has gone on well. It has m to screw out of 
the Euprror a sort of pledge that his Ministers shall be hence- 
forth responsible. It has entered a serious protest against the 
social evils entailed on Austria by the Concordat. It 
has pleaded for some relaxation in the arbitrary treat- 
ment of the press. All this is much to its pes, and 
that it has not done more, and has not attempted really. 
to control the Government, may very possibly be 
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a proof of its sound discretion and sober sense. But it has 
not done more. It has not forced the Cabinet to change its 
policy, to conciliate the alienated subjects of the Crown, or to 
smile on the Liberal party in Germany. It is a useful check 
in the little matters of daily local life on a Government com- 
posed of reactionary grandees and pedantic bureaucrats; but 
we must not expect more than this of it, or treat its passing 
quarrels about the figures of the Finance Minister as the sign 
of the existence in Austria of what, according to English 
notions, is Parliamentary Government. 

It has, however, worked quite as well as could possibly 
have been expected, and the Government has always treated 
it with a certain respect and dignity. Absurd as Austrian 
rulers often are, the Emprror has never rivalled the King of 
Prussia, and been guilty of such an absurdity as ordering 
his Parliament to learn one of his old speeches off by heart. 
It is quite open to any friend of Austria to say that there 
is the making of a real Parliament in this Vienna assembly, 
and that the Hungarians might very well join a body that 
has gone on so respectably. This comes in very well theo- 
retically as an additional reason for urging the Hungarians 
to come to terms. Meanwhile, the old reasons remain in full 
force. No one has been able to discover any mode of giving 
the Hungarians all they ask, and yet of preserving intact the 
unity of the Austrian Empire. The dangers to which a free 
Hungary would be exposed from the friendly encroachment 
or hostile invasion of the Slave population by which it would 
be surrounded and intersected, have increased rather than 
diminished in the last year. Therefore, if the Hungarians 
were to be convinced by arguments appealing to their 
prudence or timidity, or to their grasp of an Imperial 
policy, there might be great use in arguing with them 
just now. If they had been merely waiting to see whether 
the Parliament they were invited to join at Vienna 
would behave itself decently, the time might, perhaps, be 
come when they might be invited to pronounce themselves 
satisfied. But they go upon an entirely different ground. 
They stand on their ancient liberties. Their historical exist- 
ence is the only political existence they can understand or care 
for. This may be very unphilosophical, but it is the fact. 
The seven or eight millions of whom their nation is composed 
feel an intense veneration for their old traditional government. 
They cling to it as something sacred and beyond discussion. 
They have the law on their side, and they know it, and they 
eare for nothing but having the law carried out. There is no 
Hungary, no nation with a mind unanimous in its resolves and 
its aspirations, if this thread of connection with the past is cut. 
Hungary is a nation which feels itself to be a nation because it 
stands on immemorial traditions. To preserve these traditions 
is the one aim of Hungary —to obliterate them is the one | 
aim of Austria. This is the one issue that divides Austria 
and Hungary. We know how things go on between a Govern- 
ment and its dissatisfied subjects when the issue is a religious 
one. Ifa Government determines that a portion of its subjects 
shall adopt the creed of the rest, every consideration of prudence, 
of future policy, of worldly advantage melts into the resolution 
of the minority to defend this despised creed to the utmost. 
Philosophical critics may consider the Bohemians or the Scotch 
Covenanters, or the Irish of Connaught, miserable fanatics, just 
as philosophical critics cannot understand why the Hungarians 


should not like a Parliament at one point of the Danube as well 
as atanother. But the people feel intensely, if they feel at all, on | 
the one point that in their view makes up their whole religious — 
and political existence. And when once an issue of this kind | 
is raised between a Government and a people, the Government | 
must either end by yielding and changing the issue, or it | 
must crush the people down until the extremity of misery 
makes them dead to all the feelings that lie nearest their | 
heart. Happily, we in England changed the issue in time. 
We left off trying to make the wild sects of the Highlands | 
use intelligible prayers, and we left off enriching Protestant — 
Irishmen by wholesale plunder. Austria may go on for some _ 
time keeping Hungary down, but so far as appears, it does — 
not succeed in crushing the national spirit. And still less | 
does it appear to get nearer“to inducing the Hungarians to | 
come and take part in the constitutional rejection of the | 
Finance Minister’s figures. Asking the Hungarians in their 
present mood to come to Vienna, because the sums in the 
budget are checked by the deputies, is like what it would have 
been if Charles IL. asked the Cameronians to come to 
Westminster Abbey because the music was so good. 

- The Hungarians expect the day will dawn before 
when they will have those two sweet delights of an op 
people— freedom and revenge. It is impossible to feel 


‘order, but of the ungovernable brute impulses 


got both. But it must be 


among the Slave populations of the lower Danube and among 
the Christian subjects of Northern Turkey, so general, so 
powerful, and so evident, that something must soon come of it. 
Austria will either have to acquiesce in the erection of one or 
more independent States, or it will permit Russia to occupy 
all her Eastern border, or it must try to put the movement 
down. The difficulty of doing this with Hungary in 
between Vienna and the Lower Danube would be over- 
whelming, and much more, probably, than Austria could 
pretend to face, watched as she is by unsleeping enemies 
on her other flank. Her other, and perhaps remoter 
danger is in Germany. Ev ing in Germany goes on so 
slowly that we ought perhaps to calculate German dangers 
by geological rather than historical periods; but some time 
or other the struggle must come between the crowned 
heads and the people of Germany. In some countries, 
and we may hope that Prussia will be one, it may be 
carried on peacefully, and the relations of the sovereign and 
his people may be amicably adjusted. But elsewhere it 
will be sharp. What has lately happened in Hesse 
Cassel shows the fate in store for numbers of the smaller 
princes. Austria is pledged to uphold the present 

tem, and it is because the princes depend on her that 
she is looked on as the head of Germany. She is evi- 
dently not prepared to alter her policy. Although she con- 
sented to Federal action in Hesse Cassel, in order to prevent 
the separate action of Prussia, she has done her utmost since 
to shake the wavering courage of King WitL1aM, and to cloud 
his mind with suggestions of what all German princes will 
come to if he encourages the hopes of low-minded rebels. 
When the day arrives of a real struggle between the 
princes and the people, Austria will be found on what 
will, probably, be the losing side; and a German war, or a _ 
war in which the French entered Germany with the consent 
of a portion of the German people, is precisely the war that 
would involve her in the greatest military difficulties. There 
will, we should imagine, be many Austrian Budgets with a 
worse deficit and a more incorrect addition than the present, 
before a contented and unanimous Parliament represents the 
whole empire at Vienna. 


YANKEE CHIVALRY. 


Shae proclamation of General Butter at New Orleans has 
- been read in England with a horror which no other 
event in this deplorable civil war has created. The attention 


it has excited in Parliament inadequately represents the 


general feeling of indignation amongst us. It is difficult to 
conceive that a civilized man can have written it, or that 
civilized men can have been found to carry it out. This is 
not a generation in which men shudder at the ordinary horrors 


_ and brutalities of war. The experience of the last ten years 


has taught us, as actors, as sufferers, and as bystanders, that 
war is not made with rose water. It is hard to set a limit 
to the horrors which rough, uneducated men, with their 
passions strung to the highest point, will commit in the first 
revelry of success. But such excesses have been usually con- 
fined to the first sack of a stormed town; and they have always, 
among civilized nations, been the result, not of a commander’s 
of the men. 
They have been a checked and disavowed by commanding 
officers, not only as demoralizing to their troops, but as a blot 
upon the flags under which they were committed. In dealing 
with women, even the sternest commanders have, as a rule, 
been gentle. No conqueror but has had to face their unarmed 
hostility, all the bitterer and bolder that it was secure of 
impunity. In some cases, it may have been firmly — 
mildly |—in most instances, it has been contemptuously 
Banishment from the places expres- 
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sions of opinion might be embarrassing has usually been the 
extremest measure of rigour to which they have been exposed. 
Occasionally, the animosity of some peculiarly brutal officer 
has hurried him beyond this limit, and he has inflicted upon 
women the punishments that are reserved for men. Such an in- 
stance was the well-known case of Haynav. But the execrations 
of all Europe pursued the perpetrator of that outrage, and rest 
upon his name even to this day. Yet his offence against humanity 
was light compared to that of which General Butter has been 
guilty. He outraged but one victim; and his cruelty left no 
stain upon her fame. No commander of any civilized nation 
in the world, up to this time, has carried his contempt for 
manly feeling so far as deliberately, for the purposes of repres- 
sion, long after the excitement of battle was over, to let loose 
the lusts of men upon the women who had fallen into his 
hands. In this, as in other matters, the model Republic has 
been the bearer of a new revelation to mankind. The 
Northerners are fond of boasting that they have to deal with a 
larger civil war than ever before in history started into being 
in the course of a single year, and that they have made them- 
selves liable for a larger debt than any other State ever con- 
tracted in ten times the same period. To these just subjects 
of exultation they may now add the gratifying reflection that 
they have by far the most ruffianly commander the world ever 
“saw or dreamed of. 


If anything can add to the atrocity of General BuTier’s 
proclamation, it is the slenderness of the provocation that 
called it forth. Even if the ladies of New Orleans had been 
detected conspiring in favour of the cause for which their hus- 
bands and brothers are fighting, it would have left an indelible 
infamy upon his name that he had attempted to punish them 
by subjecting them to the foulest dishonour a woman can 
undergo. But they have not been punjshed for conspiring. 
Their only offence has been that “by gesture or word they 
“have expressed contempt of Federal officers or soldiers.” 
The Federal officers appear to be thin-skinned —in the war 
of words they find it an unequal combat. The sarcasms of 
quick-witted Frenchwomen, reinforced possibly by the sug- 
gestions of their own consciences, have made them feel more 
keenly than they had felt before the bloodthirsty hypocrisy of 
their leaders. They feel even that derisive smiles are more than 
they can bear. If they are to continue to fight only with the 
same weapons, they are conscious that they may as well retire 
from the field altogether. But they have a weapon sharper 
than words — more cutting than sneering glances. They have an 
instrument in their armoury which can tame the most taunt- 
ing tongue, and quell the proudest woman's heart. Physi- 
~ cally they are the strongest; and therefore it is always in their 
power to inflict dishonour — that dishonour to which every 
woman is liable, of which no words can measure the 
hideous depth, and which no later reparation can efface. 
True, it is a kind of revenge which no man above the rank 
of a savage would employ. But what of that? The Federals 
have already shown to the world that they have a special 
interpretation of the word “ freedom ” as well as of the word 
“bravery.” It only remains for them to show that they have 
also a special interpretation of the word “honour.” And it 
will be a sweet repayment for all the insults they have cn- 
dured to hear the taunting accents change into sobs of 
despairing supplication — to see the disdainful cheek mantled 
with the blush of hopeless, helpless shame. Accordingly, 
General Butter issues his edict, that “any lady who shall by 
“ word or gesture express contempt of any Federal officer or 
“ soldier,” shall be liable, without protection or redress, to be 
treated as common prostitutes are treated. General Butter 
spares us the details of that treatment, for the Americans are 
a very decent people. He is, no doubt, fully conscious that 
the insulted officers and men will need no special instructions. 
It may be said that this is no affair of ours; and that if 
General Butter and his officers choose to treat the ladies of a 
city they have conquered as Axaric’s soldiers treated the nuns 
of Rome, or as the Sepoys were said to have treated our 
countrywomen at Delhi, it does not concern us in England. 
It may be so. At least our indignation and our sympathy 
must be alike barren of practical result. We may be told, as 
we have been told before, that if we censure Americans with 
the freedom that we have been wont to use towards English- 
men, we shall embitter a powerful nation against our country— 
that we shall be sowing seeds of hatred which we shall reap in 
war. It is very possible. If generals in supreme command 
are so thin-skinned that to suppress a sarcasm or a gibe they 
are content to perpetrate an outrage to which the history of 
modern warfare can present no parallel, it is likely enough 
that they may wince at the outspoken language in which En- 
glish politicians and English journalists record their judgement 


against deeds of infamy. Yet.it has not been the habit of those 
who guide opinion here to modify their censure of wrong, on ac- 
count of the sensitiveness or the power of the wrong-doer. The 
crtelties of Minsk, the horrors of the Neapolitan prisons, the 
threatened bombardment of Palermo, all called forth a prompt 
and powerful reprobation from English writers and speakers, 
But none of these outrages will leave upon those who con- 
trived them so deep a stain as that which this New Orleans 
proclamation fixes upon General Butier’s name. The crimes 
of European despots have either been justified by some prece- 
dent of statecraft or of war, or were palliated by the barbarism 
of the people among whom they were committed. But this 
Republican proceeding was done among the people for whom 
their maudlin advocates here claim a special enlightenment, 
and a peculiar courtesy towards women; and is justified by 
no precedent, or vestige of precedent, in the horrible annals 
either of despotic repression, or warlike excess. TiLLy and 
Wa tensteIn have not left in history a character for exag- 
gerated tenderness; but no such disgrace as this attaches to 
their names. The late Grand Duke ConsTaNTINE was not a 
sentimental Governor. It is said of him that on one occasion 
he sent to prison the husbands of all the Polish ladies of rank 
who refused to dance with Russian officers at a State ball. 
But when we come to speak of guilt such as that of the 
Republican General, even Constantixe’s blood-stained name 
is spotless. He would have driven from his presence an 
officer, if any such European officer could have been found, 
who should have suggested to him to decree that the Polish 
Countesses might be treated “as women of the town.” 
We can do nothing in England to arrest such proceedings. 
We can only learn from them, what South America might 
have taught us already, how civil war can double its horrors 
when waged by a Government of democratic origin. But, at 
all events, we can wash our hands of complicity in this guilt. 
Unless the author of this infamous proclamation is promptly 
recalled, let us hear no more of “the ties that bind us to our 
“ Transatlantic kinsmen.” No Englishman ought to own as 
kinsmen men who attempt to protect themselves from the 
tongues of a handful of women by official and authoritative 
threats of rape. The bloodiest savages could do nothing 
crueller — the most loathsome Yahoo of the fiction could do 
nothing filthier. 


ITALY. 


ge principle which is involved in the recent Parliamentary 
debates at Turin is only second in importance to the 
independence of Italy. The real question is, not whether 
Ratrazzt may have countenanced an abortive enterprise 
against Austria, although it is natural that the friends and the 
opponents of the Minister should canvass his conduct from 
different points of view. The great majority of the Chamber 
rightly rejected the claim of one popular leader to set himself 
above the law by acting on behalf of the nation without the 
authority of the Government; though it is not surprising that 
Ganipatpr should hold himself at liberty to repeat the anoma- 
lous display of irresponsible heroism which has surrounded 
him with popularity and glory. He is probably indifferent to 
the legal apology which might be alleged for the assistance 
which was’ afforded to the Sicilian insurgents, nor would he 
care to prove that his subsequent march to Naples was rather 
a political convulsion than a military invasion. The com- 
mencement of war with Austria, on either shore of the 
Adriatic, would scarcely be regarded either by the chief or 
by his devoted admirers as a more unwarrantable encroach- 
ment on the functions of the Government; yet a State which 
is dependent for its policy on the discretion of a private 
subject is incapable of freedom or greatness. Revolutionary 
habits of thought seem to destroy the faculty of comprehending 
the conditions of liberty. Wherever a hero or a demagogue is 
allowed to supersede constitutional restraints, the reign of force, 
which is properly called tyranny, is already established. En- 
glish! democrats, who recognise Mazzin1 and GariBap1 as the 
legitimate representatives of Italy, would have been shocked if 
the Duke of WELLINGTON in the, height of his fame had ad- 
dressed a dictatorial letter to Parliament, instead of expressing 
his opinions in his proper place in the House of Lords. 
The Standing Orders of the Italian Chambers must require 
some modification, when the presiding officer is allowed to 
communicate a message from a popular general. The repre- 
sentatives of the country, however, appear to have understood 
their duty, when Garrpatp1's adherents supported the extra- 
vagant claims of their leader. It was right to sustain a re- 
sponsible Minister, though he may be neither a saint nor a 
hero, against the most sublime pretender to privileges beyond 
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As GarIBaLpI is, unfortunately, not a wise statesman, it is 
well that he is not a logical or pedantic blunderer. Inces- 
santly contradicting himself, he often stumbles on a course of 
action which might be called prudent if it had been de- 
liberately adopted. Although he is a Republican by profession 
and an anarchist in doctrine, he constantly preaches loyalty to 
Victor Eumanvet, and he acquiesces in the free representative 
constitution which is odious to his Jacobinical allies. The 
institutions which he tolerates are, in reality, even more 
valuable than the objects for which he is content to co-operate 
with moderate politicians; but it is not necessary that a 
patriotic enthusiast should thoroughly appreciate a cause 
which he efficiently promotes. GArtBaLp1's fame and influence 
would only become dangerous to public liberty if the su- 
premacy which he occasionally affects were accepted by the 
real rulers of the nation. The late Parliamentary vote is 
equivalent to a censure on his improper interference with 
the policy of the Government, and with the course 
of justice. Having failed in carrying the Parliament 
with him, he will probably retire for a season to Ca- 
prera, and when his services are next required, some 
Royal or Ministerial emissary will easily flatter him back 
into active life. It is difficult to understand the state of 
mind in which an upright votary of freedom can believe that 
he is entitled, at his own discretion, to commit his country 
to a war; but, fortunately, GarmaLpr is open to influence, 
though not to conviction, and his incapacity to under- 
stand the proper prerogatives of a king is corrected by his 
personal attachment to the actual occupant of the throne. 
His errors of judgment will neither corrupt nor confuse the 
ideal which he has created for the future education of the 
youth of Italy. The combination of romantic daring with 
freedom from selfish impulses more than atones for intellectual 
inability to comprehend the advantages of law and of sub- 
ordination. 

It is possible that the division in the Chamber may not 
finally decide the conflict of parties. The Italian deputies are 
happily not returned by universal suffrage, and consequently 
the partisans of extreme democracy are bitterly hostile to the 
constitution. Mazzint shares the fears of Austria and of 
Rome that the Italian Monarchy may take root in the affections 
of the people; and his followers have the audacity to declare 
to the Parliament itself that a self-appointed club at Genoa 
represents the country more truly than the elected Chamber. 
If the faction could have attained the object of its wishes, 
GariBaLpI would long since have exercised independent 
power as a military tyrant, and, in the. discontent resulting 
from its failure, it may perhaps contrive to disturb and 
weaken the Government. Rarrazzt, though he is an eloquent 
debater and an adroit tactician, by no means exercises the 
authority of Cavour; but much reliance may be placed on the 
sound political instinct of his Parliamentary colleagues. In 
ordinary revolutions, popular impatience requires a constant 
change of Ministers; but the Italians understand that the success 
of a constitutional experiment is endangered by every political 
vicissitude. Ratrazzi receives the support of the Chamber, not 
because his accession to office was satisfactory, but because he 
is actually Minister, having been previously a Parliamentary 
leader. The conduct of the Krxe in dismissing Ricasot1 was 
open to criticism, but as it is for the interest of the country 
that the Crown and the Parliament should act in concord, no 
unnecessary complaint is allowed to disturb the good under- 
standing which exists. It is fortunate that the constitutional 
throne is occupied by an honest man. When Italian freedom 
is perfectly established, the character of the reigning Sovereign 
will be a consideration of secondary importance. A King who 
does no wrong to his subjects prepares the way for successors 
who, as in England, could do no wrong even if they were 
actuated by the most criminal intentions. 

The best _—. for Italian unity is its present imperfect 
accomplishment. Rome is more useful as a grievance, and 
as an ulterior object, than it would have proved as a capital. 
The instinctive feeling of the nation will repudiate the in- 
trigues of demagogues while a common enemy threatens 
at the same time the existing Kingdom and the imaginary 
Republic of the future. The four hundred pyre who are 
plotting against the kingdom of Italy, under the pretext of an 
absurd ceremony of canonization, present a sufficiently for- 
midable appearance to make Liberal stragglers close their 
ranks. The Pore might have governed by dividing. 

osen to force every honest 
Italian into the party of his enemies. Mazzint himself would 
prefer constitutional freedom and order to priestly despotism, 
and the confidence of GarrBaLp1 in the Kine would be increased 
if the major excommunication were, at last, after numerous 


menaces, to explode. Behind the comparatively soluble 
question of Rome lies the still harder problem of Venetia; and 
until Italy has extended itself to its farthest border, it will be 
restrained by the strongest motives from falling to pieces 
within. When Piedmont first entered on a constitutional 
course, the army, and a large portion of the upper classes, were 
opposed to a system which was represented as revolutionary. 
It was because the energies of the State were chiefly directed 
to external objects that all domestic difference of opinion 
gradually disappeared. It was under the Constitution that 
Sardinia asserted her independence in the Crimea, and as- 
sumed the defence of Italian interests at Paris ; and freedom con- 
sequently became inseparably associated in the minds of men 
with Italian unity, and with national greatness. For the same 
reason, the King and Parliament of Italy are able to set oppo- 
sition at defiance as long as they represent antagonism to 
Austria and to Rome. The undisciplined impatience of vo- 
lunteer belligerents is not regarded even as a proof of more 
zealous patriotism. 


MR. COBDEN’S ADVICE TO THE BELGIANS. 


M*® COBDEN does not often allow his temper to be visi- 
bly ruffled, but there are some things that are too much 
even for the meekest and most passionless of philosophers. 
The confidential friend and counsellor of Napoteon III. can- 
not think with common patience of the projected Antwerp 
fortifications. The notion of a little country like Belgium 
presuming, not only to keep an army for the defence of its 
liberties, but to fortify its principal seaport against possible 
attack from a powerful and not very scrupulous neighbour, 
strikes him as perfectly outrageous. There is always some- 
thing revolting to his moral sense in the idea of a nation 
preparing to fight for its independence, especially against an 
enlightened Emperor, but in the case of an insignificant people 
like the Belgians, such audacity is insufferable. An Antwerp 
friend having lately stated at a public meeting that Lord 
Patmerston had been advising the Belgian Government 
to proceed with the works for the defence of that city, 
he takes up his pen in hot haste, and writes an angry 
letter denouncing the whole scheme, and recommending the 
Belgians to let their independence take care of itself. It 
is an “ill-advised project,” and the policy of self-defence of 
which it is a part is an “insane policy.” Mr. Coppen is 
charitably reluctant to believe that any English statesman 
can have been guilty of sanctioning the monstrous principle 
that the people of Belgium ought to do anything towards 
defending their own national existence; but if the fact 
really be so, he will know what course to take. Only 
“ furnish me with the requisite proofs,” and the authors of the 
scandalous suggestion will soon hear of it in a way they will 
not like. Should the desired evidence be forthcoming, the 
least we can expect is that Mr. Cospen will move a vote of 
censure on the British Government for a proceeding which he 
apparently regards as bordering on criminal lunacy. 

The expediency of constructing particular works for the 
defence of a particular position is always a fair question for 
discussion on its own special merits, though it may perhaps 
be as well left to those whom it more immediately concerns. 
It is conceivable that the proposed fortifications of Antwerp 
would involve an outlay disproportioned to their probable 
utility ; but this is a matter with which it seems unnecessary 
for strangers to interfere. Mr. Coppen’s argument, however, 
goes far beyond the particular scheme which forms the osten- 
sible subject of his letter, and is quite irrespective of those 
practical considerations which might reasonably influence the 
judgment of prudent Belgian politicians. Instead of giving 
special reasons against the fortification of Antwerp, he gives 
general reasons against all Belgian armaments whatever. Bel- 
gium has no business with any fortifications at all, and is very 
foolish even to keep an army. If Mr. Cospen “were King ot 
“the Bexarans,” he would, at the most, “only maintain some 
“few thousands of men,” just for the name of the thing. Bel- 
gium isa country which “ owes its existence to moral influence, 
“to the consent of the Great Powers, and not to any strength oi 
“ its own; ” and it had better relinquish at once all pretension t» 
defend an independence which it only enjoys on sufferance. The 
trifling historical fact that the little kingdom owed its existence, 
in the first instance, not exactly to moral influence, but to an 
armed insurrection which was highly distasteful to some at 
least of the Great Powers, is of course not peeiet to mar 
the symmetry of Mr. Conpen’s argument. As the Belgians 
have Ler med properly speaking, that they can call their own, 
except so far as it may please the Great Powers, their true 
wisdom is to accommodate their minds to a position of help- 


less dependence. And, after all, it is a very nice position, if 
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they could but bring themselves to see it in that light. Only 
let them dismantle their fortresses, disband their army, and 
leave the Great Powers to take care of them, and they will 
have next to no taxes to pay. Being “ the most lightly taxed 
“ people in Europe,” they will of necessity become “ the most 
“ prosperous ; "and in their untaxed and unarmed prosperity 
they will have the best possible guarantee for their political 
independence. Nothing can be neater than the logic by which 
this slightly paradoxical thesis is made out. “ The only risk 
“ which Belgium runs of losing its nationality is that of being 
“ annexed to France; but at the present day it is no longer 
“ the custom to annex provinces without the consent of their 
“ population ; so long, therefore, as you shall be lightly taxed, 
“ you will enjoy greater liberty and greater prosperity than if 
“ you were annexed to France, and for that reason you will 
“most certainly prefer to remain independent.” It is, no 
doubt, possible that circumstances might arise under which 
Mr. Cospen’s Imperial friend would be desirous of “ re- 
“uniting” their country to the Empire from which it was 
unnaturally severed by iniquitous and exploded treaties; 
but they meed not feel the least uneasiness on that 
aecount. Such an arrangement will never be carried into 
effect, except in pursuance of their own spontaneous request. 
The votes will be taken quite fairly. The days of territorial 
conquest are over, and people who like to be independent have 
only to say so. Nothing in the annexation line is ever done 
now-a-days except by universal suffrage and the ballot-box, 
administered on the most enlightened principles; and, by the 
hypothesis, the untaxed wealth of Belgium will meet the unac- 
ceptable suggestion with a polite but decided negative. Let 
Belgium, then, dismiss from her mind all fear of the French 
Emperor and his Zouaves, and give herself up without a 
second thought to money-making pure and simple. In asleek 
and comfortable prosperity she will find an infallible safeguard 
against a contingency which would unquestionably be dis- 
agreeable, only that it luckily happens to be impossible. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that a rich and undefended country can 
ever tempt the cupidity or ambition of a Sovereign who, to be 
sure, does keep up an enormous army, but who is incapable of 
employing it except in accordance with the very strictest 
principles of international propriety. “ Such is my programme 
“ of your policy, and I cannot conceive how any statesman can 
“ act otherwise.” 

Mr. Cospen writes with such obvious good faith — he 
explains what he would do if he were King of the Bria1ans 
with so evident a conviction that the actual King of the Beiarans 
is no better than a simpleton — that we are sure he has not 
consciously omitted any consideration which he deems essential 
to a just estiniate of his programme. Yet there is one rather 
important point on which he expresses himself with a vague- 
ness which may possibly lead to dangerous misconstructions. 
When he speaks of Belgium as existing by “ the consent of 
“ the Great Powers ” —and, still more, when he recommends 
that she should rely on the “neutrality” which “ powerful 
“ neighbours have proclaimed ” as an article of European law— 
he leaves it to be inferred that he considers the Great Powers 
pledged to defend the neutrality and independence which they 
have undoubtedly guaranteed by treaty. It would have been 
only fair to his Belgian friends to state distinctly that nothing 
can be further from his thoughts. It is certainly no part of 
his programme that England should, under any circum- 
stances whatever, go to war in order to prevent 
Belgium from being annexed to the French Empire, 

with or without the formality of the ballot. If it 
once came to be a question whether “moral influence” 
should be quietly snuffed out by a French army, or 
whether the cordial alliance cemented by the Commercial 
Treaty should be put in peril, we all know what the answer 
would be if it rested with Mr. Coppen and his school to 
dictate it. “Perish Belgium!” would run as smoothly off 
the tongue of every friend of his species as “ Perish Savoy!” 
and plenty of reasons would be forthcoming to show that 
such a consummation was the thing of all others which 
oe philanthropy ought to desire in the interest of 
the Belgians themselves. It might have been as well, perhaps, 
if Mr. Conpen had candidly mentioned this for the guidance 
of his Antwerp friends. ey have certainly a right to be 
_ informed that the politician who counsels them to trust their 
independence to the keeping of the Great Powers has not the 
remotest notion that, in any contingency whatever, the Great 
Powers should stir a little finger in their defence. 
With this not immaterial explanation, the Belgians ma 
be safely left to form their own judgment on the “ programme ” 
which ba been somewhat ofliciously tendered to them. It 


with suspicious eagerness. Englishmen know that there 
is no reason to impute a_ sinister motive to Mr, 
Conpen, and his letter, as it happens, is not dated from 
the Tuileries, but from “Midhurst, Sussex;” but there 
can be no doubt that his advice to the Belgians is pre- 
cisely that which Napoteon III. would wish to see them 
follow, if he were capable of harbouring projects of territorial 
aggrandizement. Had the epistle been actually revised and 
corrected by an august hand, it could not have been more to 
the purpose. On the whole, prudent Belgian patriots will 
perhaps be of opinion that, whether the particular scheme of 
fortifying Antwerp be judicious or the reverse, a nation which 
values its independence ought to be prepared to make. efforts 
and sacrifices for its maintenance, and that undefended wealth 
is not absolutely safe in the immediate vicinity of an idle and 
hungry army. It may be admitted that the tee of the 
Great Powers is the ultimate security for the existence of Bel- 
gium as an independent State; but the willingness—perhaps 
even the ability—of the Great Powers to give effect to their 
treaty obligations may be in some degree contingent on the 
Belgians themselves being in a condition to hold an invading 
force in temporary check. The theory that the conquest and 
annexation of a country will be facilitated rather than hindered 
by the presence of a well-disciplined native army, resting on 
fortresses capable of opposing a serious delay to the advance 
of an enemy, is certainly a novel one, and cannot be said to 
carry its own evidence with it te the common sense of 
mankind. 


A PERIOD OF REPOSE. 


S° far as incidents and events go, we live in a bustling and a 
stirring time. The French Empire, the Union of Italy, the 
American Civil War, and a crowd of minor things keep our 
attention alive. But so far as political thought goes, we are in a 
period of extraordinary repose. There is no division of parties, 
and there is no division of opinion. It seems as if every one had 
come to a sound sensible unanimity about everything. We have 
all floated into the same creed, and we all think it a very good 
creed. We are all for doing justice to the poor and simplifying 
the law, and upholding the throne, and supporting the Church, 
and keeping England ready to fight, and avoiding unnecessary 
wars, it were not for a few hobbies of certain sets of e 
or of certain individuals, we should have nothing to discuss. We 
have the pleasure of a debating whether Miss E. Cobbe 
should or should not take the degree of a Master of Arts, and 
whether this would or would not involve a confusion of genders ; 
but it is only on little points like these that there is a difference. 
It is nobody’s fault, and it is the merit of a great many people that 
there is this season of quiet. Certain great reforms hie been 
achieved, certain great principles established, and certain plausible 
pieces of nonsense exploded. We have done a stroke of work and 
are resting after it. Other times will bring other causes of strife 
and allow other victories to be won. But just now there is little 
to be done, except to work on in the path we have cleared. Ad- 
ministrative excellence is at a premium, and to do ordinary things 
well, not to suggest new things, is the road to honour. g Aare 
the generation that succeeds us may envy our quiet satisfac- 
tion in our work, and our absence of contending emotions. That 
we are at rest in politicsis so obvious that few of us are inclined to 
ignore the fact; but the extent of our repose, the many directions of 
life in which there is a tranquil grasp of a creed or a theory that 
satisfies us, is apt to escape attention, and yet the repose of politics 
is only one small part of the general repose that now pervades 
English life, It is not stagnation ; itis not a foolish acquiescence in 
a bad or unhealthy state of thin It is the serenity that is 
purchased by our having hit on what really answers our needs 
"Putting polities aside, the direet hich the strongest 
tting politics , the directions in whi e 
awakened or reflected are, religion, litera- 
ture, and the social relations of rich and poor. all these there 
is a singular tranquillity at present. In other times there have 
been great theological contests. Families have been broken up, 
States rent asunder by the bitterness of differences on religious 
points. Each side has had its victories, its trials, and its 7 
Again, there have been periods of utter spiritual ation, when 
religion has been defied, or used as an instrument of jobbing and 
bargaining. We are now free from both these dangers. We have 
religion, but not theology. However much the strength and rami- 
fications of religious ies might make it appear that theology 
was a great cause of difference, the be deceptive. 
Theological parties are not really theological now. They are 
merely forms of social be awn with theological names. — 
But 


stick to opinions rather than form them. And the opinion 
holds itself aloof from parties is the one really triumphant. 
religion The English nation is determined to connect 
this world with the next, and every outward means of doing so is 


eagerly caught at. In every town, and almost in every vi 
new churches are springing up. ‘The most sincere regret 
shame is felt for the heathenism in which the poor have been so 
long suffered to go on. We are all aware that religion must be 
connected with a certain theological belief, and Englishmen are 


may possibly occur to them that the recommendation to 
i comes from a suspicious quarter, and is pressed 


not at all inclined to part with the theological belief they have 
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got; but they really devote their minds to the religion, and not 
to the theology. hey want to on family life decently, to 
ising © chil well, to educate the poor in the knowledge of 
the Bible, to give the ane _— in church, This desire is so 
eral as to create a substantial agreement beneath all the super- 
ficial diversities of theological opinions, No great theological 
blems are torturing the minds of men. No access of fanaticism, 
or of laudable enthusiasm, is giving religion anew form. People 
nerally are going on quietly with no real belief that theological in- 
quiry would bring anything new or true, and satisfied with what they 
have got. This is not conservatism in the sense that conservatism 
is a conscious antagonism to innovation. It is the repose of mind 
which those enjoy who, having found a basis for practical work, 
throw themselves into that work, and forget everyt ing else. 

Tn literature, too, sound criticism has so establish its canons, 
and good principles have so fixed a hold on the public mind, that 
we are as quiet there as everywhere else. We have got rid of 
most of the things on which criticism has fastened as on an easy 

rey. The days of spasmodic jocosity, of dandified scepticism, of 
sham Continentalism, of bread and butter dogmatism, of the 
affectation of earnestness, are over, or nearly over. Authors have 
been licked and badgered into decency, and timidity, and liberalism. 
There are ar of odd and foolish and wayward writers still, A 
period in which Mr. Ruskin still writes on Political Economy 
cannot be said to have wholly sobered down into an unbroken uni- 
formity of sense. But the odd people are thought odd, and 
nothing more. All the novels are clever and proper and full of 
good morality now, and they are all founded on much the same 
bases. Gentlemen in their novels may swear a little, and ladies in 
their novels may quote texts, but otherwise the productions are 
much the same. They vary, of course, in their open of 
cleverness and power, but they all offer the same theory of 
life to the public. It is a very theory, and no one 
can suggest a better or a truer one; but its ess is not 
the question. It is because it is substantially the same in all, 
or almost all, the products of romance writers, that we are ina 
state of literary repose. No one has got anything new to say; but 
ihere is a great variety in the art of saying what all are agreed on, 
and this variety is highly developed. It been said that if we 
discover what are the opinions of clever young men between 
twenty and twenty-five, we shall know what will be the leading 
thoughts of the next generation. This is only partially true at 
any time; but at present it is impossible to use this means of 
foretelling the future, for the young men have no thoughts or 
opinions different from their elders. One of the most striking 
thi of the present day is that the young men are only the 
middle-aged men a little younger. This is not because the young 
men of this day are more deficient in originality than the yo 
en of any other day, but simply because there is no heaving o 

thought, no agitation of the general mind going on at present. 
There is nothing to excite or interest or absorb the ycung. We 
have, of course, plenty of controversies going on, or we should be 
utterly stagnant. There is the controversy whether a man who 
cannot embrace the Unconditioned is an atheist; there is the 
controversy whether M. Du Chaillu bought or shot his gorillas ; 
there is the controversy whether the carnal-minded should or should 
not be allowed to walk out of church just before the beginning 
of the sermon. But all these controversies sit lightly on modern 
life. We like having them,.and we discuss them as well as we 
can, but they do not disturb our rest at night, or interfere with 
our dinner. 

There is also great rest in the relations of rich and poor, and in 
all our social relations at present. That this is so is due in a 
great measure to the exertions of good men in the last generation. 
The present attitude of the suffering population in Lancashire is a 
wonderful testimony to the fruits which reward wise exertion in a 
good cause. They suffer patiently because they have been taught 
to listen to reason, and this has been taught them by those who 
have set up schools, and made books cheap, and sent the higher 
order of literature and journalism among the poor of the Northern 
towns. Society has also schooled itself to endure the pretensions of 
the shopkeeping and servant-girl classes. We have attained suffi- 
cient social liberty to view without opposition the substitution of 
“ladies” for “young persons” in shops, and the existence of house- 
maids in silk and crinoline, and of Young Christian clerks in solid 
suits of black. Society has provided a vent for the discontent of the 
classes just above poverty, and they may now dress as they please, and 
call themselves what they please, and have any number of philan- 
thropic noblemen to preside at their meetin 1 the Joneses in the 
world may call themselves Herbert, provided they do not aspire to 
the acquaintanceof carriage company. The dutiesof therich towards 
the poor have also been in some measure recognised. An elaborate 
theory’ of the proper relation of the rich ‘to the has been 
struck out, and honest'y adopted in practice. The rich are 
to do everything for the poor—to educate and to Christianize 
them, to teach their children, to relieve their distress — provided 
only that the poor will remain poor, and behave accordingly. We 
do not want any of the dignity of the species here; we want 
a clean strong man who will work from six to six, and save up 
his money to buy asilver watch. The poor recognise the sincerity 


of p and the kindly feeling with which the rich have set 
to od to benefit them ; and if they are not quite contented, they 
are yet so far from,being discontented that they 
general repose. 

We do not say that this repose is the highest thing in the 
world, or that it will last. 


do not disturb the 


fact, we know that it will | 


not last. Nothing lasts in the world—neither repose nor 
very possibly come when theo! in agitate the wo 

when daring novelties will be ed ‘in literature, and “ae 
will of the rich and poor. But this period 
of re while it s, is in many ways a and a ha 

courageous ‘ar-seeing in the recent history of England. It is 
the reward of a on fight for toleration, and sober por and re- 


Ae principle, and equitable consideration of social inferiors, - 


e cannot hope to have the glory of the struggle and the 
peace of victory at once. Thirty” or forty years ago there 
were great political abuses to overthrow; there was an 
absence of recognised rules of criticism ; there was a lordly neglect 
of social duties ; there was en indifference whether the poor lived 
like beasts or like men. To bring about a better state of thi 
earnest reformers worked hard, and wrote and spoke with all the 
powers of their minds. They have succeeded, and now we are 
sitting beneath the shadow of the tree they planted. We live 
under the daily influence of the ideas they established. We may 
be quite content to do so. Nothing can be more idle than to get 
up sham — in order to persuade ourselves that we, too, are 
warriors. Nothing can be more puerile than to dance off into 
literary extravagances that we despise, in order to lay claim to 
originality, or to make an idol of the British clodhopper, in order 
to satisfy ourselves that progress is giving us new notions of the 
destiny of the poor. 


FLIRTS. 


Wwe Bachelor Kings and Celebrated Friendships have found 
a chronicler, we wonder it has not occurred to any member 
of the fair sex to take for her theme Illustrious and Historical 
Flirtations, A very readable book in one yolume might be 
duced on the subject.” There is a whole host of eminent fli 
about whom a great deal might be written. The relations which 
existed between Queen Elizabeth and half her young courti 
and the Lords Leicester and Essex in particular, would afford 
materials for an interesting chapter. Then there is Dr. Johnson 
and the fair Thrale ; Horace Walpole and Hannah More; George 
Whitfield and “ good Lady Huntingdon ;” Fanny Burney and her 
prpeer: love passages with the King’s equerries, all evolved out of 
er own internal consciousness. If another royal flirt were wanted, 
there would be Marie Antoinette to descant > vary or the romantic 
story of the third George and Lady Sarah Lennox might be in- 
serted. The chronic flirtation between Chateaubriand and Madame 
Recamier, and the meteoric one between Madame de Staél and Sir 
James Mackintosh, would be equally attractive subjects for the pen, 
and might bring the volume toa brilliant close. We merely indicate 
by the names thus coupled together some of the materials read 
to the hand of any enterprising biographer in an unexplored field. 
They are not the tenth part of the Pechauffé which any woman in 
whom the bookmaking instinct is strong might dish up in a very 


palatable form. 

As so many of the ¢ and wise have been addicted to flirta- 
tion, we are justified in inquiring in what the act of flirting 
consists. Nothing is more common than to be told that a cer- 
tain lady or gentleman of our acquaintance is a terrible flirt. A 
vague prejudice against that person is thereupon generated in 
our well-regulated mind. We should be puzzled to say why, for 
the charge is often idly hazarded, and very imperfectly understood. 
When alleged of the male sex, it is pecs he g to mean something 
volatile, selfish, and anti-matrimonial. And yet it is often wi- 
fairly imputed to a man whose intentions are, in a general way, 
most loyally hymeneal. He is called a flirt, merely because 
female company he institutes that sort of preliminary examina- 
tion without which none of the common bargains of everyday life 
are concluded, and ventures to put a possible wife through her 

s. Ile has, of course, his own tastes, his own views of married 
bien He is on the look-out for sympathy, whether in a love of 
Tennyson’s or of batter pudding. How can he ascertain 
whether he has found the article he wants, except by drawing his 
fair companion into some sequestered corner of the sa/on, out of the 
range of the sleepless dowager eye, and testing her capacities and 
aptitudes— whether she be sentimental or culinary, the disciple of 
the Muses or Francatelli? For this reasonable precaution he pays 
dearly in reputation. But if his case be hard, that of a young 
lady is often much harder. She is liable to be branded as a flirt 
if she dances twice at a ball with the same partner, although that 
partner may be the only man she knows in the room, or the only 
coadjutor with whom she can perform without detriment to her 
skirts. She is a flirt, in the eyes of her fair friends at least, if her 
tastes naturally throw her into the society of men, if she be fond 
of hunting or yachting, if she include in her vocabulary a aay of 
slang caught from her Eton brother, if she be lavish in the dis- 
tribution of her carte de visite. She is a flirt in the eyes of every 
mother in May Fair but her own, if she goes down to supper on 
the arm of any young man of good fortune. She js a flirt if she be 
pretty, gushing, or talkative. In short, unless’sle subsides into 
an inanimate lump of insipidity and conventionalism, she will be 

ronounced wanting in_maidenly reserve in some quarter or other 
. a jury of censorious British matrons. 

But p beni the term is often loosely and indiscriminately ap- 
plied, it has a definite meaning. We flirt when we consciously 
convey to the mind of a person of the opposite sex the assurance 
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in a variety of ways. A look, a word, a gesture, is enough to 
the flattering conviction to the breast of our companion. It 
needs no Forster to decipher the characters inscribed on the flirt’s 
brow. One who dances may read —“I think you charming, and 
I like this conversation immensely.” The media by which a flirta- 
* tion is conducted are multiform, and it is in the selection of the 
nost effective that real skill is shown. Flirting operations are 
usually carried on under a cloud of small-talk. The art consists 
in infusing into this a tone of delicate flattery and covert admira- 
tion. To ask a fair Belgravian whether she has been to the opera, 
or the International Exhibition, argues an innocence worthy of 
Adam before the Fall; but to supplement such a commonplace 
by feigning an anxiety to know her favourite picture, or opera, 
proves that you have at least some oo ep notion of the way 
to flirt. Flirting is essentially an artificial and exotic accomplish- 
ment. It implies an advan of civilization. It is one of its 
redeeming features that it involves a considerable refinement of 
manners. It derives its food and sustenance from the accessories 
and embellishments of social life. Pictures, music, books, theatres 
— these are the food on which flirtations are nourished. If it were 
not for these, our tender looks and pretty nothings would soon 
languish and die. There isno flirting, properly so called, among the 
lower classes. There is a vanishing point in the secial scale beyond 
which the phenomenon disappears. “Keeping company” is b 
no means an analogous institution —it means much more, or muc 
less. There is nothing in the advances made by Betsy Jane to 
her life-guardsman which sayours of flirtation. Her admiration 
is far too evident and open-mouthed. The element of reserve 
and restraint is wholly wanting. She has no buffer, in the 
shape of chit-chat conversation, to interpose between her own 
addiction to a red coat and the ardour of her military admiros, 
She has none of the machinery for keeping him at a certain dis- 
tance. The struggle for existence to which Corydon is exposed, 
and the constant toil of his life, leave no time for flirting with 
Phyllis. He casts sheep’s eyes on her, and some day or other 
“gets married ;” but without any of those innocuous preliminary 
rocesses with which we are familiar in drawing-room life. There 
is another point to notice. So far as unmarried ladies are con- 
cerned, flirting is almost a national characteristic. It is one of the 
few words expressive of any phase of the tender passion, with 
which we have enriched the French language. We do not mean 
that all English maidens have a tendency to flirt, but that out of 
England the conditions of girlhood are so different, and its restraints 
<o multiplied, that there is no opportunity for flirtation. In 
France, a woman cannot flirt until after marria The liberty 
which the youthful female subject of Queen Victoria enjoys has its 
evil as wall os its good. 

There are many classes of the genus flirt. The two principal are 
the flirt intellectual and the flirt sentimental. The first is a rarer, 
and decidedly nobler specimen of the family. In so far as the 
subject-matter over which she flirts is superior to that which is 
the staple of her feebler sister, she herself may be considered su- 

rior to the latter. Science, literature, and agreeable conversation, 
furnish a more valid excuse for flirting than vapid scandal and 
watery sentiment. Miss Minerva certainly devotes herself too 
much to the young poet; but then genius is an object which 
deserves to be co . It isa pity perhaps that she talks quite 
sc long, or so often, with the distinguished African traveller, but 
it is the thirst for information which keeps her at his side. When 
she makes a dead set at the Sydney Smith of the day, it is to 
enjoy his bon mots, and afterwards record them in her diary. Her 
interest in photography is something more than a pretext for open- 
air flirtation. If she dabbles in botany or geology, it is not a mere 
lure for botanical or geological eldest sons. Even if it were, such 
means would, to some extent, justify the end, for, as an Enfield 
rifle is superior to a broomstick, so hammer, lenses, and chemicals 
are worthier weapons for the conquest of a husband than jen- 

ishing looks and idle babble. There is no similarly redeeming 
Teature about the flirt sentimental. She is altogether a poor crea- 
ture. Her only idea of business is to trade in a weak manner upon 
her own feelings. She is full of secrets and trivial confidences. 
She is always submitting small metaphysical problems to the con- 
sideration of her male acquaintance. She has a perennial supply 
of petty cases of conscience to lay before her moustached con- 
fessors. Will Captain Jones tell her whether she is very wrong to 
prefer her friends to her relatives, Gregorian chants to Anglican, 
a Hansom cab to a four-wheeler? Does he agree with her that 
it is better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all ? 
Can he explain why she is never merry when she hears sweet 
music ? which queries the gallant captain is as competent to 
answer as to write a treatise on the origin of evil, or the i#fo- 
graphy of the moon. A married flirt of this type may safely 
‘urther, and herself off as a blighted being. For her the world 
is an arid desert, in which she is ever yearning for sympathy. 
Vixing her melancholy stag-like eyes on yours, she darkly hints 
that her home is not happy, that she is not appreciated, that she 
has been the victim of some foul parental conspiracy. The only 
compensation for all this is a train of youthful adorers. If the 
truth were known, her marriage would probably turn out to have 
been mercenary ; but simply because, much as she craves for sym- 
wathy, she craved more for a splendid establishment. 

e have only one other species to particularize—the religious 
or philanthropic flirt. No one can have watched the relations 
which exist between the bachelor curate and his flock without 

lecoming conscious of her existence. On the celibacy of the cle 
depends, we fear, even in Protestant England, » great part of the 


organization of the parish. That female enthusiasm which finds its 
expression in the votive slipper, languishes and dies in presence of 
the curate whose quiver is With the failure of the slipper-crop 
comes the collapse of the Dorcas meetings, a slackening in the efforts 
of Scripture-readers,a painful indifference to district visiting. Those 
errands of charity which somehow or other used generally to lead 
past the Rev. Cyril’s door are discontinued. No more delicious 
téte-a-tétes in his study, for the p of reclaiming Biddy Brown 
from the snare of the Ranters. No more blending of soprano 

voices with his cathedral tenor at the Choral Union. Not that the 
minor luminary of the parochial srg monopolises the attention 

of the serious flirt. Ifthe rector be a pet preacher, he comes in 

for a full share. Upon the school-inspector, at his annual visit, 

she cpens her batteries with tremendous effect. What a pretty 

timidity she manifests at his presence, and how multifarious the 

points on which she wants his advice! What a flutter of gratifi- 

cation when the dear creature takes up the needlework, and says 

something oracular about the button-holes! But the greatest prize 

of all is a real live missionary. If he is black, so much the better. 

She hangs on his tales of moving incident like another Desdemona. 

She is never tired of hearing from his lips about Abbeokouta and 

the King of Dahomey. In short, she is, within certain limits, very 

catholic in her flirting propensities, She does not scruple to in- 

dulge them whenever she finds a man who may be fairly considered 

to be doing good in his generation. 

Space does not permit us to dwell on all the subordinate varieties 
of our subject, else we might notice the vista for flirtation opened 
up by what are called female accomplishments, and point out how 
art, and music, and lan have respectively their exponent 
flirt. Or we might attempt a classification according to temper 
and manners, and contrast the boisterous flirt with the demure—the 
rattle with the “sly puss.” We have a few words to say, in con- 
clusion, applicable to the whole family. It is from no wish to 
spoil the sport of any of our fair friends, proceeding just now so 
merrily in the salons of the metropolis, that we venture to remark 
that all flirting on the part of a woman involves, in greater or less 
degree, a want of self-respect. It is an admission of weakness — 
an invitation to a man to say what he pleases with impunity. The 
flirt quits, as it were, her entrenchments to go forth in quest of 
adventure. Thrown among the kindly and chivalrous, she fares 
well enough; but kindness and chivalry are not universal, and 
woe to her if she some day fall in with a partner “ flown with 
insolence and wine,” or arouse the mali t tongue of a jealous 
wife. It is as well to remember that the Rubicon which divides 
the aggravated flirtation from the indiscretion, if it be deep, is 
also narrow. But, worse than a fault, flirting is in nine cases out 
of ten, so far as the matrimonial chance is concerned, a blunder. 
In the tenth, it is successful only because the flirt is clever, or 
the flirtee silly. Of this we are very sure, that no woman should 
venture to flirt unless possessed of considerable strength of mind 
or force of character. Giddy heights ae steady heads. When 
Opie was asked by a gars outh what he mixed his colours 
with, he replied gruftly, “ With brains, sir.” Young: ladies 
should abstain from flirting unless they use the same recipe. 
After all, in a social point of view, the flirt is much more 
pleasant than the prude. There is no greater infliction than 
to have to do the agreeable to a woman who is perpetually 
standing on the defensive—who, when you sit down to talk, 
increases the distance between your chair and her own, and 
who looks as if she expected every moment that you were 
about to say or do some horrid thing. As well might you 
attempt a few amiable passages with a hedgehog. The more 
airy and unembarrassed your tone, the more she seems to bristle 
with precaution. Your sprightly nonsense is received with evident 
suspicion, your innocent sallies with uneasiness. You begin to 
think, from the half-frightened expression of your companion’s 
face, that your looks must be flustered, your language intemperate, 
and that you have more of the Lothario in your outer man than 
you were ever aware of. Either you are annoyed, or tempted to 
amuse yourself by shocking in good earnest such sensitive pro- 
priety. Then, and not before, you mentally acknowledge the debt 
of gratitude which society owes to the flirt. 


POLAND. 
le appointment of the Grand Duke Constantine to the chief 
- place in the administration of Poland naturally encourages a 
hope that the Government of the Emperor Alexander has at length 
resolved to my a more rational policy. Hitherto, the Polish 
policy of that Government has at least the merit of 
simplicity. It has concentrated all its efforts on the impossible 
task of convincing the Polish subjects of Russia that they are not 
conscious of a language and a history, and have no aspirations for 
the recovery of an independence of their own. Believing, ap- 
parently, that they could destroy an opinion by stifling the expres- 
sion of it, the Ministers of Russia have waged war against the 
songs, the costume, and the religious services of the Poles. Pro- 
voked from time to time by the absence of physical resistance, 
they have perpetrated acts of barbarity which the Emperor hesi- 
tated to condemn, though he is scarcely likely to have com- 
manded or approved them. Still his Government has persisted 
in its hopeless policy; and it seemed as if Alexander had resolved 
that till the Poles should declare that they had forgotten Poland, 
there should be neither for their country nor security 
from ou for themselves, “TI will permit no ” he 


said, soon his accession, in allusion to the claims of P ; 
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“the prosperity of Poland depends on its complete fusion with 
the rest of my empire,” This speech, and the notion that the de- 
sired fusion could be accomplished by force, give the key to the 
policy of Alexander during the past year. 
pes Seo ee the lash, exile, charges of cavalry, have been in 
turn the instruments with which Russia has sought to accomplish 
her purpose of thus destroying an idea. The Poles, on the other 
hand, have confirmed their faith by processions and patriotic 
ilgrimages, and by patiently enduring and even inviting martyrdom. 
uch a struggle could have but cne result. Exceptional treat- 
ment only reminded the victims of it that their position was 
exceptional ; and, if possible, the Poles are now more than ever 
convinced that Russia is not their country. The endurance of the 
year 1861-2 is of course, in their minds, a national victory, in 
which their national identity has been triumphantly asserted in 
the face of the world. They justly conceive that they have de- 
monstrated the intensity of their faith in the reality of a Polish 
nation by the union of all classes of society and the professors of 
all creeds, in moral resistance to the policy of Russia; while its 
extent has been proved by the sympathy with which Wilna fol- 
lowed the movements of Warsaw. As the sole object of the Poles 
was to prove that an idea existed in their minds, which neither 
taunts nor threats, nor even the prospect of death, was able to 
extinguish, they have achieved a complete success. The Russian 
Government, on the contrary, seeking to extinguish the belief of 
4,000,000 of men, without being prepared to exterminate the 
men themselves, has encountered failure no less complete. 
Meanwhile, however, the Emperor Alexander has thus far 
accomplished his own prophecy. As the “ dreams” he denounced 
have not been abandoned, the prosperity of Poland has suffered 
accordingly ; and, as he intnetah on the same occasion, his “ inex- 
tinguishable desire to promote the prosperity of Poland ” has been 
rendered fruitless by the “childish resistance” which has been 
offered to his other desire, that the Poles should forget the name 
of Poland. The sufferings of the Poles, it must be remembered, 
have not been confined to the violation of their constitutional 
rights and the outrages on their personal freedom. It is true that 
the Statute of 1832 (not to speak of the Constitution of 1815) 
still exists only in name, and that the Poles enjoy neither the sepa- 
rate administration of their own Council of State, nor the local 
franchises that were guaranteed to them by that instrument; and 
it is also true that every Pole, of whatever rank, is at this moment 
liable to arbitrary imprisonment and exile, over and above the 
further risk he incurs, whenever he walks in the streets, of being 
sabred in the midst of an unarmed crowd by the hasty order of a 
subordinate officer. But the Poles have had to suffer, in addition 
to these grievances, others of a kind to which even the Ministers 
of an absolute Monarchy are not insensible. Trade is paralysed in 
Poland through the confusion and insecurity which the He ot nl 
tration of the recent governors has introduced. Men’s minds are 
occupied by the passionate emotions which the absurd challenge 
of the Emperor naturally provoked, and which the recent acts of 
violence have served to keep alive; and while the towns are full 
of troops, and men’s thoughts engrossed by a sort of religious 
frenzy, there is no room for the development of that prosperity 
which even the least capable despots allow to be neces to the 
glory of their reigns. And the Emperor Alexander, if his cha- 
racter is rightly understood in Western Europe, is, notwithstanding 
his unfortunate prophecy, a man who must feel keenly the dis- 
credit of the present state of Poland. He cannot fail to see that it 
is a formidable stain on the good name of the author of the 
emancipation of the serfs to have a whole province in confusion, 
and the streets of its capital wet with the blood of unarmed citi- 
zens. Perhaps he had been induced to believe that it 


would be easy for him to gather the fruits of the stern’ 


policy of his father. It may be that when he ordered 
the dissolution of the Agricultural Society in March, 1861, 
he flattered himself that he had only to show that he was 
in earnest, and the Poles would give up their “dreams.” And 
when, in the following October, he ordered the proclamation of a 
state of siege, he may have anticipated that so sharp a remedy 
could not fail—as the patient had already suffered so much—to 
effect a speedy cure. Thus deceived, he has adopted a policy 
which, now that it has been fairly tried, must appear, even to its 
authors, in its naked gpa and he has permitted the govern- 
ment of Poland to be wholly controlled by men whose policy 
and whose prejudices belong toa past age. Under these circum- 
stances, the old Russian party have, for more than a year, worked 
their will in Poland; and the government has been conducted in 
the worst spirit of Catherine and Nicholas, The national Univer- 
sity, the School of Law, and all the schools in which the Polish 

was used, have been closed. Not content that the 
Poles should have no national army, nor any of the resources that 
niake rebellion possible, the Russian Government has even at- 
tempted to make their bondage more complete b iets yy Sea 
- of intelligence. From the sweeping orders which have 
donk every non-Russian source of instruction that Poland 
possesses, the School of Art alone has been excepted —a generous 
concession, which was made with this characteristic comment 
from the mouth of the Minister of the Interior —Qu'tls peignent, 


_ tls ne 


penseront pas. 
The Grand Duke Constantine is said to be a man of good sense 
and moderation. The ambition, for which alone he was celebrated 
at the time of his brother’s accession, has since been turned into 
worthy channels. Ile has not only superintended the recon- 
struction of the Imperial navy, but what has been as yet achieved 


in Russia towards the liberty of the press and the freedom of edu- 
cation is to a t extent owing to his-exertions. He has also 
identified hi with certain liberal societies in St. Petersburg, 
which but for him would have been long ago suppressed by the 
Government. Though an aristocrat rather than a democrat, 


and, on the vexed questions relating to the lands occupied by - 


the serfs, inclined to support the views of fhe nobles, he is wholly 
free from the prejudices of the old Russian party. His appointment, 
therefore, is naturally interpreted as a sign that the Emperor recoils 
from the policy to which it seemed that he had committed him- 
self, and that he is prepared to abandon the disgraceful attempt to 
exterminate an opinion, even at the risk of the ruin of a people. 
But it also indicates that the more liberal has obtained over the 
old Russian party in the Emperor’s Cabinet a success of no incon- 
siderable moment. For the change of pelicy which it implies may 
have seemed n on other grounds than that of justice to 
the Poles. The old Russian which is opposed to all reform, 
and would govern Poland in the spirit of Catherine and Nicholas, 
has its stronghold in the bureaucracy. Great as is the power 
which this official hierarchy derives from prescription and posses- 
sion, it is nevertheless losing ground rapidly in Russia, and its 
overthrow would be hailed with satisfaction both by the army and 
by the party of reform, including in that designation both the aristo- 
cratic party which would establish in Russia such a system as existed 
in England before 1832, and the democratic party, which is jealous 
of the power of the nobles, and would demand a very extended 
franchise. There are on every hand «apidly increasing symptoms 
of an approaching revolution, in which, indeed, none of the parties 
that have been mentioned would necessarily assail either the 
throne or its occupants, but in which all the other parties would 
be opposed to the officials of the empire; and Alexander may well 
be Fit to throw in his lot in time with the party most likely 
to be victorious in such a s e. To accept, in respect to Poland, 
the wiser policy which the more liberal politicians recommend, is 
an obvious step in this direction. A great change has come over 
the Russian people in the last ten years. The spirit of inquiry, 
the watchfulness, and the sense of uneasy expectation, which por- 
tend approaching change, are now active, and are daily gathering 
strength, in the country where quite recently there was only one 
dead level of acquiescence in irresponsible government. Papers 
are secretly circulated in great numbers among the officers of the 
army, calling ry them to demand political reforms. Discontented 
themselves with their Government, the Russians begin to sympa- 
thize and talk of making common cause with the Poles, who have 
suffered so long under the same Government. And the Welicorus, 
a La md privately circulated in St. Petersburg, denounces the vast 
burdens which are imposed on the Russian people for the purpose 
of maintaining the system by which the Government of St. Peters- 
burg vainly attempts to crush the national life of the Poles. Alexan- 
der can scarcely be blind to such symptoms as these ; and it is only 
by the light which is thrown upon it by a consideration of the 
state of Russia, that the change in the administration of Poland 
can be fully understood. 

It is not yet known what concessions the Grand Duke Constantine 
is empowered to make to the Poles. But he can scarcely have cou- 
sented to be the bearer of any less considerable than the freedom of 
education and some measure of local enfranchisement. If the 
Russian Government does not permit itself to be terrified by 

triotic processions and the celebration of national anniversarics, 
it may yet be possible to conciliate the Poles. The error of the 
Russian Government during the present reign has been not so 
much that it offered too little, but that what it had once offered 
it always withdrew the moment the people of Warsaw afforded 
the slightest indication that they still recollected that they were 
Poles. The Poles, who are now prepared to receive Constantine 
with as much good will as they could be expected after recent 
events to show to any Russian, nevertheless can scarcely expect 
that he will have power to make larger concessions than those 
which General Lambert professed to make last October. But then 
they remember that, the very day after General Lambert had been 
in the most friendly communication with the leading patriots of 
Warsaw, a state of siege was proclaimed, and the same patriots 
sent to Siberia, for no other reason than that the Government had 
become aware of the intention of the Poles to present a petition 
to the Emperor and to celebrate the birth-day of Kosciusko. 
In fact, the Poles now hail the arrival of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, because they believe that it will put an end to tho 
irritating uncertainties of which they have been the victims, 
not because they expect that he will largely gratify their political 
aspirations. The  tolleve that if the brother of the mentee 
brings no larger Bene than were brought by General Lambert, 
he will at least maintain those he once bestows. An ambitious 
prince would scarcely come to Warsaw to inaugurate a Y oy! of 
so-called conciliation, if the first popular procession to the tomb 
of a patriot might convert it into a state of siege, and himself 
into an executioner. 

The circumstance that M. Wielopol¢ki has been appointed 
adlatus to the Grand Duke sts one reflection in conclusion. 
M. Wielopolski is a Pole, whose political position is indicated hy 
the fact thet, Gun thant, he heen, 
ened with exile to Siberia for advising his countrymen to petition 
for the restoration of the Constitution of 1815, and has also, as a 
member of the Government, taken an active Fe in the harsh 
measures of repression which followed the 8th of April, 1861, 
He is, in fact, one of the few Poles who desire to accept frank] 
and without reserve the fact of the Russian Senguest, ard, aD 
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poe aD | Poland to be a part of Russia, to obtain the largest 
measure of self-government that can be drawn from the necessities 
or the will of the Emperor. Taking this view of the situ- 
ation of his country, M. Wielopolski has resolutely refused to 
join in any demonstration which sought to keep alive in the 
ular ied the misleading hope of ultimate separation from 
Ricesia. He justly regards Russia as that one among the countries 
which took in the dismemberment of Poland with which the 
Polish race has most affinity. And he desires that the past should 
be forgotten, and that Poles and Russians should agree to work 
for common objects and share a common destiny. There is much 
wisdom in this view of the case, and it is a significant fact that 
the man who entertains it is now the colleague of the Emperor's 
ntative in Poland. The restoration of a Polish Kingdom is 
no doubt possible, but it is perhaps the most improbable event that 
enters into the serious calculations of any large body of men. If 
it takes place at all, it must be through circumstances quite beyond 
the control of the Poles themselves; and nothing can he more 
absurd than to suppose that processions and other popular demon- 
strations will do anything to remove the gigantic and innumerable 
obstacles that stand in the way of such a consummation. It is 
indeed impossible to palliate the criminal folly which has led the 
Russian Government to check these exhibitions of popular enthu- 
siasm by and wholesale deportations; and the 
new Governor-General is utterly unworthy of his reputation if he 
does not reject with contempt this childish system. But, on the 
other hand, the Poles themselves should remember that they are 
wasting their strength to no profit when they indulge their 
feelings in impotent demonstrations. The independence of their 
country is a reg ed so remote that no wise man would permit 
the consideration o | 
act a part not only more profitable, but more worthy of their 
descent from the subjects of the Jagellons, if they give the aid of 
their enthusiasm or their intelligence to that great party which 
desires to give the whole Russian empire the advantage of consti- 
tutional government. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SAINTS. 


origin, manufacture, and use of Roman Saints form at all 
times a curious subject of inquiry; but the inquiry is not 
one upon which we should ordinarily feel ourselves inclined to 
enter in these columns. Within their own sphere, religious 
dogmas are inviolable. Whether they are wise or silly, true or 
lying, is a question which critics ab extra have, as a rule, no 
vocation to examine. But this immunity scarcely holds good 
when they are made the cloak for a very worldly kind of state- 
craft. When Saints are manufactured merely with a view of 
edifying the faithful, we do not scrutinize the process by which 
this desirable result is attained. But when they are simply called 
into existence for the purpose of keeping Cardinal Antonelli in 
countenance, and enabling him to hold a grand review of the 
mitred militia of the Papacy, the “tapu” is taken off. A pious 
fiction ceases to be respectable when, instead of saving sinners’ 
souls, it is used to save their salaries. 
The political purpose to which the sanctity of the Japanese 
has been put is not an accidental or exceptional resource. 
There is a strange thread of political thought that runs through 
the great Roman development. Perhaps it is that the temporal 
power has poisoned the Roman theology as fatally as the spiritual 
power has corrupted the Roman Government. Whatever the 
cause, there is a curious analogy between what Roman imaginations 
have presented to us as the politics of the other world, and the 
political arrangements of a benevolent, though rather corrupt, 
monarchy on earth. We might recall, in illustration, well-known 
cases in which the financial experiences of the Papal Government 
have found their way into its theology, if such cases did not 
involve holy names which we may uot lightly mention. But the 
matter in hand at the recent Synod —the wholesale creation of a 
new batch of Saints—is a sufficiently aptinstance in point. In the 
contemplation of current Roman theology, the Saint fills a very 
remarkable office. In early times, and we believe even according 
to the decisions of the Council of Trent, he is only set up as the 
object of that honour which every community of men, by whatever 
bond they are united, always pay to those who hate gone before them, 
and who have suffered or achieved great thing: as champions of 
the same cause. But the actual theory, as now taught and practised, 
is avery different thing. The Saint performs the functions which in 
an earthly Court are performed by favourite courtiers—he 
presents petitions on behalf of those whom he takes under his 
protection. Such intermediaries are an indispensable portion of the 
machinery of every conceivable government in the eyes of despotic 
administrators. That subjects should, with any prospect of 
success, present petitions to their rulers on their own behalf, 
has never been a state of things within the experience of 
the governments of Central Italy. It was always necessary to 
have friends at Court, people who had interest in high places. 
This political philosophy was naturally transferred from earth to 
heaven. A Saint was simply a courtier who had very good 
interest in the highest quarter; and just as it was vain to present 
a petition on earth without the ond word of some powerful pro- 
tector, so it was idle—or at all events scarcely — offer 
up a prayer without invoking some Saint to endorse it. As 
soon as this theory had fixed itself firmly in the theological 
mind, Saints began to multiply rapidly. It was felt, though 
perhaps not formulated, that if a few Saints had to receive and 


it to affect his conduct. And the Poles will | 


transmit the prayers of all the world, they would be over-worked, 
The remedy for the difficulty was again thoroughly administrative 
in idea, at would an earthly government have done in such 
acase? They would have increased the establishment, and dis- 
tributed it overalarger area, This was precisely the direction in 
which Saint-worship developed. There grew up local Saints and 
general Saints, just as there are County Court judges, and judges 
‘of Assize; and the number increased so largely that the calendar 
was more than overstocked, and every Christian enjoyed a con- 
siderable latitude for the exercise of fancy or sentiment in the 
choice of a patron Saint. But then another difficulty arose, of a 
truly ~eiitedtatone. The honours of saintship were so great, and 
the omniscience they were held to confer verged so closely on the 
divine, that as soon as they began to be distributed liberally among 
persons of inferior reputation, they became the object of a very 
eager competition. Powerful men coveted them keenly, not of course 
for themselves, but for their defunct relatives and friends, And in 
this competition those who failed were very apt to say that those 
who succeeded owed their canonization more to the present influence 
and power of their friends than to their own byegone piety. In 
other words, a loud outcry arose that the appointments in question 
were jobbed. ‘The problem of extirpating jobbery has always 
been a very formidable one to politicians; and in the present case 
the difficulties were enhanced by the fact that competitive exami- 
nation was not available. But the Roman Court extricated itself 
from the embarrassment with great address. It was provided 
that candidates for saintship should = though a probation or 
novitiate, during which they should be dignified with the title 
“ Beatus,” but which should last till they had been dead for a 
hundred years; and it was not till they had emerged from that 
probationary or subaltern condition that they should enjoy the 
full prerogatives of saintship. The Court of Rome sagaciously 
reasoned, that a delay of that length would be sufficiently tedious 
to allow the enthusiasm of powerful relatives to evaporate. Since 
this wise reform was adopted the great pressure upon the calendar 
has ceased. In fact, the demand for candidates has rather ex- 
ceeded the supply. Canonization is only resorted to now for the 
purpose of creating a political sensation, and defying somebody ; 
and even then it is sometimes oe as in the present case, to 
go rather far afield for the subjects of the rite. 

It must be a great consolation to the faithful to draw from this 
transaction the reflection that good always grows out of evil. 
Here have Cardinal Antonelli’s purse and person been threatened 
for several years by evil-minded men, and the only result hitherto 
has been to add thirty-four new transmitters of prayers to the 
extensive staff already actively employed in that department. It 
is impossible to reflect without mysterious awe upon the chain of 
events to which the Japanese martyrs owe, not only their prero- 
gative of efficacious intercession, but the still more marvellous 
power of hearing at once any number of —— from any number 
of places, without intermission, and yet without fatigue. It is to 
the infernal machine of Orsini that they are principally indebted 
for this stupendous gift of superhuman faculties. If Napoleon 
had not been driven to scheme and fight, and if Cardinal Antonelli 
had not been thereby brought into difficulties, it is probable that 
the Japanese martyrs would still be as other men. Their merits 
would have been still unrecognised, and their miracles would have 
remained an open question. It is possible, too, that if the wily 
Cardinal had guessed that Napoleon would take advantage of 
the absence of the French Bishops to secure the election of 
a Corps Legislatif exactly to his mind, he would not have 
been in such a hurry to distribute the supernatural pre- 
rogatives at his command. In other cases, however, it has 
been found that the Saints do depend a great deal upon the 
sees movements of this sublunary world. St. Januwarius 

as more than once displayed, in critical emergencies, an apt 
a of military character, and has always liquefied at 
the threat of bombardment whenever he judged that the officer in 
command really meant to do what he said. From that precedent 
we may infer that the French commandant in Rome had no 
objection, either on military or political grounds, to this large 
accession to the heavenly host; or else it certainly would never 
have taken place. It is possible that Cardinal Antonelli’s know- 
ledge of the facility with which his celestial patrons are apt to 
be persuaded by military arguments, may have helped to breed in 
him that strong dislike for a Piedmontese occupation by which 
his policy has been guided. The presence of an irreverent 
soldiery might make wild work with, miracles and inspirations 
of all kinds. The Saints would give in their adhesion in a body, 
and do anything they were told; the fiendish ingenuity of 
the Avyocato del Diavolo would be fearfully stimulated by such 
encouragement: and it is even ible that the Court of Car- 
dinals would be inspired to disbelieve in saintship altogether. 

Perhaps, however, there is a special propriety in the selection of 
the present crisis for the canonization of the Japanese martyrs. If all 
tales be true, they died, not because the tolerant Japanese nourished 
an aversion to Christianity alone of all religions, but because some, 
at least, of them had made Christianity identical in Japanese eyes 
with a system of conspiracy against all civil government. e 
Church of Rome has always displayed an aptitude for the 
assumption of that character in every country in which the civil 
government refuses to do her work. Is this celebration intended 
to proclaim that if the effect of impending events is to reduce her 
again to the position of a missionary Church, she means to play 

e part that was played by those whose career she is commemo- 


rating? And has she left in her the vigour or the tenacity 
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which is necessary for such agame ? So large a body of religionists, 
driven to despair, may inflict heavier blows upon the Governments 
of Europe than they count on just at present; but such a revenge 
will need very path more both of intelligence and courage than 


the authorities of the Roman Church have exhibited up to this 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A DIRECTOR. 


_— singular episode which enlivened the late meeting of the 
Crystal Palace Company raised a questionof social ethics that is 
constantly coming to the surface, though not often in so whimsical 
a shape as that in which it was presented on that occasion. The 
knotty point which the meeting left only half decided was, how far 
a man’s private character is a legitimate ground of objection to his 
capacity for filling a = office. Of course, if there is any 
immediate connection between private oe and public 
duties, there is no room for doubt. Ifa man, for example, leads a 
life of dissipation and extravagance, on no apparent means, he is, 
to say the least, an ineligible person for any office of trust; and the 
Crystal Palace Company know, to their cost, the risk of trusting to 
the integrity of a clerk with a taste for the turf and the gin shop. 
But the discussion on Tuesday did not raise the question in this 
obvious form—the point for decision being, whether a Director who 


| the same Board wi an 
_ aversion to his company. 


had ostentatiously violated the decencies of private life was bound | 


to retire at the request of his fellows on the Board. Mr. England, 
the gentleman whose most private affairs were, at his own instance, 
canvassed under the transparent roof of the Sydenham Palace, is 
certainly unfortunate in his domestic relations, and rather eccen- 
tric in his pursuit of notoriety. For some years he has enjoyed a 
seat at the Board of the Crystal Palace Company, and, accord- 
ing to his own account, has proved himself a very Hercules in 
cleansing the establishment from corruption and mismanagement. 
Mr. England is not one of those modest persons who hide their light 


under a bushel ; and with creditable effrontery he maintained, that, | 


from his earliest connection with the Company, the disreputable 


incidents of his private history had been made so public that the | 


Directors were bound, if they thought such matters material, to 


have taken them into consideration before inviting him to share | 


their responsibilities. In point of fact, it seems that the Board, 
with, perhaps, the exception of one member, had not troubled 
pron. sere to inquire any further than was necessary to ascer- 


— of his child.” The law of 


tain Mr. England’s commercial fitness for the post to which they | 


called him. While his private life remained private, they were 
content not to pry into its objectionable details; but Mr. England 
has a fancy for washing his dirty linen in public, and seems rather 


proud than otherwise to parade his domestic irregularities before | 


the world. 


ity which we have mentioned in the family arrange- 
ments of Father Tom saved the impatient lover from a conviction. 
The father who had so exposed himself and his son-in-law 
before the eyes of the world was, in law, no father at all — 
his consent was wholly immaterial—and on this ground 
the false oath was solemnly adjudged not to be a crime. 
Father Tom, as will have been surmised 
Mr, England, the Crystal Palace Director; and no sooner had he 


made himself thus publicly notorious than his co-directors blandly 
him to resign his seat. The sequel soems to 


extremely frank. In a tone of triumph he narrated to a crowded 
audience the history which we have just recalled, and 
himself so entirely at a loss to see what the Board had to do with 
his private character that he could only account for their fastidious- 
ness by supposing that he had given offence by excessive zeal for 
the interests of the Company. He had got rid, he said, of a host 
of drones who fed upon the Company, and, like all other active 
public characters, he had made himself enemies. So unsparing a 
reformer had he been, that, to use his own lan », “he was 
accused of making a clean sweep,” and this was the head and 
front of his offending. Perhaps this ingenious line of defence was 
rather beside the question, for the accusation of the Board seems 
to have been, not so much that he made a clean sweep as that he 
did not make a clean director, and to this issue the chairman 
brought back the debate. Like Lord Palmerston, on a recent 
occasion, he made it a Cabinet question. Either Mr. England 
must go, or the rest of the Board would resign. They were willing 
to serve the Company, but they did not like cultivating high art 
and taste in the society of Father Tom. e debate 
waxed warm, and immense e of oratory were made by the 
friends of Mr. Englund. A Mr. Yankin di of the great 
moral question by a .reference to precedent, made with as much 
refinement of taste as if it had been suggested by the victim of 
family entanglements on his own behalf. “What,” exclaimed the 
orator, “had private irregularities to do with public duties? Did 
| David retire from public life after he had sinned? Then why 
should not Mr. England also remain at his post?” Another 
champion, a Mr. Slack, was ——— that the injured Mr. England 
should have been met “by that miserable quibble about the 
England was an outrage on 
umanity, and therefore [the sequitur is not very obvious] there 
ought to be a committee of inquiry into the affairs of the Crystal 
Palace Company. A little difficulty was suggested by a laconic 
— who submitted a doubt whether nine gentlemen of 
character and position could be found who would te willing to 
accept Father Tom as a colleague; but the debate closed with an 
almost equal division, followed by a demand for a poll, the con- 
uence of which Mr. England anticipated by tendering his 


resignation, amidst the enthusiastic applause of his party in the 


building. 

Perhaps most persons will think that a man who could institute 
such a prosecution as Mr. England pressed to trial, with the 
certainty of having to proclaim the peculiar state of his family 
relations, was not precisely the Director who would be most fit to 


_ sit at the Board of a Company with those lofty aspirations for the 


moral and intellectual improvement of the million which are 
mixed up at Sydenham with the astounding feats of Blondin, 
and the still greater feat of compassing a dividend. The 
spirit with which the defeated prosecutor insisted on pub- 
lishing a second edition of his private scandals savoured, 
indeed, more of audacity than refinement, and the palpable 
ambition to achieve notoriety in default of fame may be 
considered to take Mr. England’s case out of the ordt 
category of private offences. A man who eagerly publishes his 
own private disgrace is scarcely entitled to plead the maxim that 

ublic fitness alone should be the condition of public employment. 

ut, apart from this singular illustration, there is really much to 
be said on both sides of the question whether the irregularities of 
a man’s home life are fairly to be taken into account in estimating 
his qualifications for a — position. A gross and notorious 
seandal of any kind is clearly as good a ground for rejecting a 
man from a as for blackballing him at a club; and itis 
scarcely an excess of fastidiousness to decline to sit in a Board- 
room in company with a person whom you would make a point of 
cutting the instant you were relieved from the duties of official 
communication. But it really is, notwithstanding the Scriptural 
authority cited at the meeting, a nice question to determine how 
far a purely private matter may be a ~ «yer ground of exclusion 
from such a position as that which Mr. England occupied ; er 
in the absence of any offence against the cardinal comme 


virtues of integrity and wealth, it would probably be voted imperti- 
nent, in many business circles, to take exception to blots upon private 
| character which have no relation to pounds, shillings, and 


» Was no other than | 


_ This isnot very high ground to take. So far, indeed, as the feeling 

springs from an abhorrence of anything like prying into matters 
_ which a neighbour has a right to conceal, it ‘may be justifiable, 
"and even prai y ; but there is some danger in forgetting that 
| a man who forfeits his self- in one capacityfoses one of the 

most powerful motives to withstand temptation in any other. 

The nearest solution which can be offered of the general question 
_ is, perhaps, to say, that while it is a duty not to be over-curious in 
dissecting the private life of an associate on a Board or a com- 
mittee, it is neither wise nor right to pass over with indifference 
- the scandals which a man has not the decency to keep hidden from 
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us If the subject had not been revived by Mr. England himself, 
er most persons would by this time have forgotten an amusing and 
to romantic trial which occurred at the Old Bailey a few months ago. 
ed The prisoner was accused of falsely swearing that he had the 
on father’s consent to his marriage with the lady of his affections. 
Li The pious fraud succeeded, but the non-consenting parent forth- ; 
at with proceeded to satisfy his vengeance by commencing a prosecu- 
its tion against the interloping member of his family. Chiefly by the 
ve evidence of the prosecutor himself, a very singular picture of 
ily domestic presented at the trial. The repudiated lover 
of had, it seems, been in the habit of visiting at the prosecutor's 
of house on terms of unusual familiarity. To remove the dulness of Pr 
ve modern life, the father, the lady, and the lover carried on their 
e- intercourse under the disguise of fanciful names, like so many 
as shepherds and shepherdesses of Arcadia. The old gentleman was 
he lmown as Father Ren and the eager lover as Myles, while the | 
us fair lady answered to the pretty name of Lily, instead of the 
pt homely appellation of Eliza, which her cruel sponsors had 
at bestowed upon her. Nothing could be more innocent and romantic 
in than the life — led. But there was an ugly shadow over the 
at family history. Father Tom, in his younger anys, had married a 
10 wife —had- grown weary of her in a couple of years— and, for 
default of Sir Cresswell Cresswell, who was not invented then, 
had quietly taken up with a lady whom he preferred, and whom 
he married some ten ora dozen years later, a few days after he 
was set free by the death of his lawful spouse. In the meanwhile, 
however, Lily and a sister had come into the world, and, perhaps, | 
on account of the blot in his parental title, Father Tom asserted 
with especial sternness his quasi-parental authority over the two 
young maidens. Myles was allowed to frequent the house with 
the understanding that, at the end of two hard years of probation, 
he might do his best to win fair Lily’s heart, but in the meantime 
he was bound by a solemn compact to do nothing “to pave the 
way” to the fulfilment of his hopes. The runaway match and the 
false oath were the consequences of this judicious arrangement, 
and Father Tom, jealous of the invasion of his uestionable rights, 
brought his so-called son-in-law to the bar of the Old Bailey. The 
offence was proved by irresistible evidence, but the previous 
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the common . It would be neither desirable nor conve- 
nient for Boars of Directors to call for the marriage certificates 
of their members; but we do not see how the Crystal Palace 
Directors could have done less than cleanse themselves from 
so unsavoury a colli as Father Tom. Plausible as his de- 


| a very highly civilized stage of society tends to discourage mar- 
independence by the work of their hands and heads. But we 
| differ from the Reformers in this—that we quarrel with the 

stage of society which, as now among ourselves, hinders a woman 


fence was, he had by his own preseae | removed himself out of from becoming a wife and a matron; while they, on the other hand, 


the oY which separates private i ities from business life ; 
and his case can hardly be looked upon as an illustration of the 
broad principle which he and his friends so stoutly maintained. 
That he should have found as many supporters as he did, is a cu- 
rious example of the influence which a common maxim may some- 


' acquiesce in, if they do not welcome, a violation of a law of nature, 
_ because it seems to minister to their own aspirations for indepen- 
| dence. Mrs. Chisholm, who was the first to plan systematic 
| female emigration, is not hal¥ the saint in the lady’s calendar 
| which Miss Cobbe is likely to be; and why? Because the one 


times exercise, even when it rests on eee grounds, and is | was a married woman, who saw society as it is—the other is a 
i 


pplied to circumstances wholly be its legitimate scope. fanatic, who only looks at society as she would like it to be. 
After all, we should be readier to listen to the lecturers if they 


had not so many of their isa 
teaching about women whic: ly they can teach who have a ring 
on a certain finger. An unmarried woman is only half a woman, 

ik was not to be expected, indeed not to be hoped, that the ladies and therefore can only deliver half-truths. 
would not come out strong at the Social Science a | ‘We admit these half-truths. But what is there in society as it 
Social science is but a convenient euphemism — to adopt a p _is which prevents the existence of Mrs. Somerville, or Miss 
which has nearly degenerated into slang, especially as it is gene- Austen, or the late Mrs. Wells, of Miss Hosmer, or even of 
rally used interchangeably with “euphuism ” — for gossip and small Mrs. Mario White, or Miss Cobbe herself? There they are. 
talk. The position-of-women question is one of those large and Solvitur ambulando. The ladies themselves are the best refutation 
vague ones on which it is almost impossible not to say something of their own argument. They are not very badly used, because 
which is true. If the fair essayists and speakers ask, Are we satis- they are at this moment fipttering us with crinoline and bad logic 
fied with the present position of women in society? are they fairly | in the lecture-rooms of the Social Science Association. "Woman- 
treated ? are Rectan’ by conventionalism, prejudice, igno- kind has not, in fact, much to complain of which has given us 
rance, from their fair share of work and duty? would social laws be Miss Nightingale. The Victoria Press may, if it can or if it 
what they are if women had been consulted? why should does, rival our Clarendon or our Spottiswoode. There are no 
a woman who has the diviner faculties largely implanted in her monopolies of masculine genius, intellect, or artistic skill with 
be shut out from her legitimate influence ? and so on—there is which woman cannot compete, or defeat, if she can. Science, 
but one answer. She has her grievances, her wrongs, if she likes art, literature, politics, the course is free enough. In the State 


to call them so. But what then? Neither are we satisfied with 


society, nor with the position of man. If we had what King Al- | 


jhonso wished for, we should set a great many things right 

ides female wrongs. Nobody is fairly treated. Nobody 
ever was, or ever will be, fairly treated. Conventionalism, 
rejudice, ignorance, hinder us all from, attaining our real 
fare Everybody suffers from injustice. If we are asked 
by the ladies to generalize about their wrongs, we must gene- 


ralize upon still larger wron We must take up our parable | 


with a wider lamentation, and a still more ancient tale of wrong. 
It is of about as much practical use to discuss the Origin of Evil 
as to assemble a Social Science Section on the sorrows of our 
sisters. And when we come to specimens of the unfairness with 
which society treats women, the practical answer is twofold. 
Either real injustice is in the course of reparation, or the remedies 
8 ted are worse than the evil complained of. 

y these answers are not satisfactory to the ladies is that 
they are so terribly prosaic — we mean the answers, not the ladies. 
Such a dull, stolid, matter-of-fact answer to the fair enthusiasts is 
almost more galling than the insolent tyranny which tells them 
that they are only man and water, only an inferior animal, 


and born to lower destinies; and, we believe, they rather prefer | 


the insult to the’ argument. The fact is, they like to have a 
ievance. Their pleasure is to plead and complain; suffering is a 
adge which they glory to wear. To be only half-appreviated, to 
feel hurt, to fall into the suppliant attitude, to assume the 
blighted-being pose, is not only becoming, but natural. 
Only to share in the gradual, slow, unsensational repinin 
of the whole host of human society is not enough. A 
sudden cataclysm, a volcanic and spasmodic displacement of the 
social strata, is what they appreciate. Nothing less than a revolu- 
tion in all human relations would suit their sensibilities. A lady who 
received from the ambiguous courtesy of the Dean of St. Paul’s the 
happy compliment of being Mistress of the Art of saying every- 
thing that could said for her own views, represents 
the whole class of postulants in their moral attitude, though 
we should be sorry to say that Miss Parkes or Miss Faith- 
full were fairly presented by Miss Cobbe, who lectured us in 
favour of admitting ladies to University Degrees. If Miss Cobbe 
means that sex is a mistake, why does she not say so? For, 
pursued up to its original postulate, that is substantially what 
this petulant appeal for man’s place and work comes to. There 


must be a line and somewhere, on the one side of which stands | 


woman, special, unobtruding, isolated, and sepayate—while on the 


other must stand man, sole, self-contained, and we will not say | 


supreme, but separate also. What we complain of in the lady 
Carrence-segnges is that they will never draw this line. What 

iss Cobbe means, if she has composed her paper as anything 
better,than a rhetorical exercise, is to ask that whatever man does 
woman is to be encouraged and empowered to do; and with such 
a reasoner it is as nothing to say, first, that woman cannot do it if 
pe mee and next, that she would be not half so happy if she 
could. 

As to the gradual amelioration of the condition of woman, ever 
since society has existed woman has been gradually expanding in 
her position. Christianity and Western civilization is only a long 
record of a change which is incidental to society itself. e have 
just taken off certain restrictions, the use of which time had 
outworn, as to woman’s rights in property. Whether wisely or not, 
but certainly with a leaning to woman’s so-called rights, we have, 
in what they thought to be their favour, relaxed the laws of 

rriage. We have embarked in a course of removal of all the real 
social disabilities of women. And we are ready to admit that, as 


| of Iowa, a lady has just been elected Mayoress after a contest 
with a male competitor. We give woman a fair field. It is only 
God and nature which make feminine success to be exceptional ; 
and we can afford to leave the dispute between woman and her 
| Maker. It cannot be said that we jealously interpose and shackle 
| those female energies which are free to produce such, if rare, 
results. That they are rare approves a law with which neither 
we nor the Ladies’ Association can interfere. If Miss Hosmer 
were a British subject, there is neither law nor custom which could 
debar her from honours which Mrs. Cosway and Angelica Kauff- 
mann have won and worn. But when Miss Cobbe asks that 
young ladies should go to Eton and become Oxford undergra- 
duates—because she must mean this if she means anything — we 
shall not quote the Princess, but simply say that she t like 
the Diss that is. 
| When an is e! with a grievance, an es upon 
| feeling, it is of little +. use to address their intellect. So het ot 
know at what disadvantage we are writing when we ask Miss 
Parkes and her friends seriously to consider whether they had not 
' better let well alone, and whether society, which is a power stronger 
_ than social science, will not begin to repent of the encourage- 
ment it is holding out to women to assert their native dignity 
if they persist in pushing matters to these very revolting and 
| ludicrous conclusions. e are ready enough to encourage sister- 
| hoods, or deaconesses, or Bible women, or by whatever name they 
_ rejoice. We more than encourage authoresses and lady artists, for 
| they possess a certain immunity from rough criticism. We are not 
slack to call out the industry and capabilities, and even to subsidize 
the ignorance and impudence of half-taught women as govern 
| even though general education suffers. But do these ladies who 
read papers at public meetings really mean that they wish to encou- 
rage the class of spinsters by profession and.choice? ‘This is a full 
and fair issue to which we challenge the disputants at Guildhall. 
We suspect that, if this is their real purpose, they do not fairly 
represent their sex. To take them at their word would as little 
suit women’s pu as it suits ours. If all that they mean is that 
society ought to throw as few hindrances as possible in the way of 
those who by the accidents of life, person, or social condition are 
permanently excluded from married life, from winning wisely and 
using honourably their unsought and unnatural independence, then 
we say that this is exactly what we, at least in England, are doing, 
and are ready to do still more. But if, on the other hand, they 
_ want all the jam and none of the crust of the social pie — if the 
, demand exceptional privileges and disdain normal hardships—if 
they wish to exchange natural duties for an unnatural and hothouse 
cultivation — we must point them to their American models. Mr. 
Trollope has just told us that — even in America has found 
out its mistake. When man is too deferential it seems that woman 
is too intrusive —an unnatural and false courtesy produces unfe- 
minine and irrational demands. There will be an unpleasant 
reaction; and if woman aims at a sphere for which she is unfit, 
she will very unjustly perhaps, but not unnaturally, we fear, be 
debarred from opportunities of which she is capable. The bow 
may be overstrung; and just asa military despotism is the poli- 
tical complement of a fierce democracy, so the Hareem life or 
Mormonism may the deplorable conclusion of a woman’s- 
right Caucus. America, fruitful in monitors and examples, is 
the parent of either excess. Lord Brougham, not the Clodius in 
the mysteries of Bona Dea, but the speaker of the Ladies Parlia- 
ment, the President of our modern ane, remarked at the 
Wednesday sitting, how completely the ladies had proved, what 
wanted but little proof, their talent in debate. There are some 
' earpers who think that they might just as well try to attain a 
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more difficult gift—a great talent for silence; or, as an 
old-fashioned book calls it, the ornament of a meek and quiet 


spirit. 


TRADE TRICKS. 


is always a very difficult matter to determine how far the 

pressure of the criminal law ought to be brought to bear to 
restrain the various offences against fair dealing which the keen 
competition of trade is ever producing. It is not every wrong 
which is most appropriately treated by fine and imprisonment; 
and our piecemeal legislation, adopted to meet this or that evil, 
has almost obliterated the distinction which the law in its simpler 
form pee between private wrongs which ought to be 
redressed by a civil remedy, and public offences which call for the 
intervention of the criminal Courts. There are two Bills now 
working their way painfully through the House of Commons, 
which strongly illustrate the confusion of ideas that has crept 
into this subject. Both of them have the same object—the pre- 
vention of the common practice of dishonestly counterfeiting the 
trade marks of known firms, and the still more nefarious custom 
of putting forth wilfully false descriptions of goods offered for 
sale to the public. One of these Bills is introduced by the 
members for Sheffield, the other by the Board of Trade, and both 
of them sin, in different degrees, against the sound principle which 
discriminates civil injuries:from public offences. 

The gross frauds which are committed under the high-pressure 
system of puffing which it is the glory of the present age to have 
brought to perfection, have become so frequent and so notorious 
that one can scarcely resist a strong feeling of sympathy with the 
efforts of those who would repress the evil by the most energetic 
measures. _So rife has the habit become of putting false descrip- 
tions of all kinds upon goods offered for sale, that no one who has 
emerged from the state of ingenuous simplicity which belongs to 
the infantile period of life ever imagines that an article bought in 
a shop will really answer the description which is ostentatious] 
affixed to it. A reel of cotton seldom contains the number of y 
marked upon it. A piece of finery sold as French is, in nine cases 
out of ten, of English manufacture. The label “all wool” is 
understood in the trade to mean a mixture of wool and cotton. 
The well-known mark “ London made” stamped upon articles of 
cutlery almost invariably signifies that the knives so o_o 
peat Fo manufactured in Sheffield on the order of a London 
house, which has no more to do with the manufacture than 
any purchaser who buys them by retail on the strength of the 
mendacious inscription. The deception does not even stop 
here; for it has been proved over and over again in courts of 
justice to be the constant practice to label goods as “made by 
““M,” when the said “‘M” is merely a wholesale purchaser who 
insists on having his own name advertised as the actual manufac- 
turer. Another class of frauds, nearly allied to these misrepresen- 
tations, consists in the assumption of some specific trade-mark 
which has become known as the distinguishing emblem of the 
goods of a particular firm — or, what is more common, because a 
trifle less hazardous, the use of a trade-mark sufficiently like to a 
familiar label to deceive the public, and yet so far different as to 
afford a plausible defence against any complaint by the person 
whose name or device is thus taken in vain. There is somethin 
very disgraceful to the character of modern trade in the habitual 
resort to such practices of deception, and it is not surprising that 
an attempt should be made to check the mischief by penal legis- 
lation. detail, it may be difficult to determine precisely where 
such legislation should stop, but in principle it is of the utmost 
importance to distinguish between what are really wrongs to 
society at 1 and mere invasions of the rights of an individual. 

In the use of false labels, by which the quantity or quality of 
goods offered for sale is wilfully misstated, there can be no ques- 
tion that the sufferers are the public at large, who are deceived by 
the misstatement, and that the neces remedy is to be supplied 
by penal enactments. A man who sells 200 yards of cotton under 
a label which warrants the quantity to be 400 yards, deserves the 
penalty of obtaining money under false pretences as much as any 
other swindler of a less familiar type. Unfortunately, the pedantry 
of courts of law has allowed such offenders to escape om 
meshes of the existing law, and a new statute annexing the penal- 
ties of crime to all such habitual trading offences is urgently called 
for in these days of lax commercial morality. To a certain extent, 
the Board of Trade Bill does attempt to deal with this class of 
offences ; but the main gist of Mr. Milner Gibson’s measure, and 
the sole object of Mr. Roebuck’s rival bill, may be seen at a glance 
to be something very different from the protection of the public. 
The accustomed falsehoods of trade are passed over as of slight 
account, so far as they injure the a who has no means of 
protecting himself, while the whole force of the law is intended 
to be brought into penton to defend one trader against another 
who may have poached on his private and peculiar connection. 

Mr. Roebuck’s Bill would, by implication, legalize the decep- 
tion of the world at large in cases in which a rival tradesman does 
not happen to suffer at the same time. If a weil-known manu- 
facturer chooses to sell to another the ioe to use his trade-mark, 
80 as to deceive the public, it is assumed by the Sheffield Bill that 
‘the deception is not only venial, but one which the law ought by 
all means to protect. The wrong done by the counterfeiter of a 
trade-mark to the original owner, or even to a person who has 
no more right to it than can be given by the payment of a sum of 
money, is proposed to be treated as a misdemeanour of a graye 


description ; while the real crime—the uttering of a gross false- 
hood to attract the custom of the public —is regarded as something 
quite insignificant in comparison with the mutual injuries com- 
mitted by trader against trader. For two reasons this seems to us 
an utterly mistaken way of dealing with the subject. In the first 
place, it tends to sap all commercial morality publicly to proclaim 
the maxim that, provided the hawks abstain from ing out eagh 
other's eyes, it 1s quite immaterial how smart they may be in fame 
natural vocation o reying on their a customers. To 
goods under a label w ich is unders to describe them as the 
manufacture of the celebrated firm of Snooks and Brown, is to be an 
indictable offence provided Snooks and Brown are aggrieved by the 
falsehood. But to do the same ag amy having obtained the 
venal sanction of the misrepresented , is so far from being a 
crime in Mr. Roebuck’s eyes that, on the contrary, the purchasers 
of this right of falsification are treated as themselves entitled to 
institute criminal proceedin inst any other persons who 
practise without due authority a similar deception. In the eye of 
the criminal law, the wrong is, or should be, the falsehood; and 
this is neither increased nor diminished by the sanction of the 
persons originally represented by the ccunterfeit mark. To take a 
case parallel in principle, though no doubt much stronger in degree 
— suppose that A forges the name of B to an instrument repre- 
senting value, and puts it in circulation. B is primarily the person 
injured, but all the world who may be deceived into accepting the 
document as genuine have an am right to complain ; and it is on 
this account, rather than by reason of the personal wrong to B, 
that the offence is so hardly dealt with by the criminal law. The 
same ethics must govern the case of trade-marks. If the public are 
deceived, and intended to be deceived, the morality of the transac- 
tion is not improved by the circumstance that the two tradesmen 
concerned are conspirators in the plot. In theory, though not 
perhaps in practice, we might go a step further, and say that a 
man who uses his own manufacturing trade-mark upon — 
which are not of his own manufacture, but have been bought of 
other and possibly inferior makers, is as much an utterer of false 
marks as any riva] tradesman who counterfeits the label of another. 
But apart from these ount considerations, there is the 
further objection to the whole spirit of the proposed enactments, 
that they are in fact providing a criminal remedy for a private 
wrong —and a wrong, we may add, which is already abundantly 
dealt with by the law. A person who counterfeits or imitates the 
trade-mark of another can always be stopped by an injunction, 
with more facility, and infinitely more effect, than by any of the 
proceedings which it is proposed to legalize; and so far as the 
wrong is regarded simply as an invasion of the private proprietary 
rights of another, the civil remedy is not only the more appro- 
priate, but the only appropriate treatment of the case. 

The defect of the existing law is, that it leaves the real victims 
— the purchasers of counterfeit goods — absolutely without 
remedy ; and, viewed in this t, the offence is strictly one 
against society at large, with which it is peculiarly the province 
of criminal enactments to deal. A comprehensive measure, 
founded on the broad principle of punishing effectually the decep- 
tions practised by tradesmen upon the public, might be of immense 
service to the morality, if not to the pockets, of the nation; but 
such a Bill ought to include every kind of adulteration and falsi- 
fication which is practised in trade, and certainly ought not to be 
confined to that single form of the offence which consists in the 
fraudulent assumption of trade-marks, Still less can any measure 
be deserving of support which not only fritters away the principle 
down to one particular case among a thousand, but actually subor- 
dinates the offence against morality and truth to the -aese | 

inst a fellow-offender, which can already be sufficiently 

by the civil tribunals. The Government Bill is a shade less open 
to these general remarks than that which has been forged in the 
workshops of Sheffield; but though both are useful as suggesting 
a large and necessary measure of criminal law, neither the one nor 
the other is likely, in its present narrow shape, to raise the tone of 
our petty commerce or to protect purchasers from the arts of 
puffery and falsehood. 


THE HEATHEN’S BEST FRIEND. 


A GREAT discovery has been made, and, strange to say, only a 
select few have heard anything whatever about it. It is not 
often that genius retreats into a corner and hides its light under a 
bushel ; when a scheme is devised for the regeneration of about 
four hundred millions of our race, it is but ag “4 that the whole 
world should be made acquainted with it. Dr. Campbell, not 
altogether unknown as the victim of a wicked hoax in connection 
with his “ Letters to the Prince Consort,” is the author of such 
a scheme, and, to do him justice, he has given it all the publicity 
he can possibly command. To his misfortune, rather than to 
his modesty, must be ascribed the ignorance of his plan that so 
lamentably prevails in society. It has hitherto been thought 
a difficult ail sometimes a dangerous task to attempt to change 
‘the religion of any race, and men have spext. years in = 
paring a way for the work, only to be disappointed at last. 
reason is that they worked in the dark. They lived before Dr. 
Campbell’s time, or they neglected to avail themselves of his ~ pr 
This great editor and author has found out a very easy method of 
converting the heathen. As with all simple inventions, we wonder, 
now that the details are explained to us, how so obvious a matter 
could have escaped discovery so long. 

Among the many blessings that we have to be thankful for in 
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this life, that highly refreshing and invigorating new: , the 
British Ensi dg 4 not to be lost sight of People don’t value 
itso highly as they ought to do, nor are they yet fully aware 
of the inestimable advantages it has been the means of conferring 
on mankind. It has, according to Dr. Campbell (than whom no 
man should be better qualified to judge), half rooted out infideli 
from the land. It has struck a deadly blow at the Papacy. It 
has extirpated sundry heresies and schisms of long standing. It 
has awakened the churches, stirred up the backsliders, reproved 
vice in high places, comforted Christians in all parts of the world, 
and made the common enemy of mankind quake with apprehension, 
and feel himself — 
*Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires — 


and all at the exceedingly low charge of one penny. It seems an 
excess of generosity to set so low a price on so invaluable an 
instrument, but Dr. Campbell assures us that he does not look for 
his reward in the British Ensign office, or anywhere there 
adjacent. There are some who start newspapers and carry them 
on solely in the way of business, and a dreadfully bad business it 
often proves. This is the very lowest motive for instructing and 
amusing one’s fellow creatures. Dr. — sets us all a good 
example Wy paying the expenses of a weekly paper solely in order 
to spread Christianity — this at least is his own statement, not 
— expressed in quite so concise a way, but conveyed unre- 
servedly in almost every copy of his delightful journal. It is well 
known that his letters to the Prince Consort caused a “ thrill 
through the land,” and in their republished form their effect is 
still felt all over Europe, 3s. 6d. the volume, and 
“stupendously interesting” withal. To be sure, an untutored 
reader of the British Ensign might be forcibly reminded, in turn- 
ing over its pages, of the “specimen newspaper” described by 
Addison in the Spectator, which consisted of news of this kind : — 

By a fisherman who lately touched at H. smith, there is advice from 
Putney that a certain i well known in that place is like to lose his 
—t 4 churchwarden ; but this being boat news, we cannot give entire 

I 

Letters from Brompton advise that the widow Blight had received several 

visits from John Mildew, which afiords great matter for speculation in those 
parts. 
To enjoy the Ensign one must be brought up to it. One must be 
trained to browse on the evergreen pastures which stretch before 
us in that elysium. Few have had the benefit of such an educa- 
tion, but we may all hearken to the voice of the prophet when he 
ad s us from the remote court in Fleet Street where the 
Ensign flutters— too frequently, alas, unheeded by the stiff- 
necked and perverse. Since, then, Dr. Campbell has advertised a 
plan for converting the “heathen” safely, cheaply, and speedily, 
the least we can do is to give a little attention to his announce- 
mont. 

The heathen over whom the learned doctor specially yearns are 
the Chinese, and the first step towards their conversion is to write 
a series of letters upon the general subject. The first three letters 
were addressed to the Queen — the remainder have been dedicated 
to any person who complied with the conditions to be hereafter 
mentioned. It is not for such a man as the editor of the Ensign 
to mince his phrases, and he starts off in his first epistle with some 
very plain speaking. He begins with general remarks; but having 
a perception that this kind of food is not highly seasoned enough 
for the palates of his subscribers, he tells the Queen that — 
in point of piety sovereigns are seldom better than the best portion of their 
subjects ; and subjects never linger far behind their sovereign. ...: Ever 
since the formation of great communities on the earth, kings, with rare ex- 
ceptions, have been, as the prophet describes them, “ the basest of men.” ‘They 
were the victims of their position. By nature not worse than others, they 
were ruined by the concomitants of their state— wealth, flattery, profligacy, 
and power. eir privileges proved a calamity rather than a blessing. 


Lest this mode of talking at Royalty should not be “bold” 
enough for his readers, the divine proceeds in plainer fashion : — 
Your Majesty’s connection with Christianity is not less remarkable than 
your connection with Idolatry. One hundred and eighty millions of im- 
mortal beings are at this moment bowing down to stocks and stones, and 
worshipping the work of their own hands, while they submit to the sway of 
your Majesty. 
For this fact the Monarch, the Government, and the nation are 
equally responsible and me? culpable. It may be thought that 
the ment has nothing to do with the subject under delibera- 
tion ; but it will not do to be sticklers after logical accuracy when 
we deal with Dr. Campbell. Certain it is that we ought all of us 
to have set to work converting the Chinese long ago. “ To evan- 
gelize China, is England’s special vocation, and its due fulfilment 
will constitute her peculiar glory, and bring down on her the 
approbation of Heaven, while neg ect will subject her to the Divine 
On it may be to Me chastisement.” 
the Queen is a “neighbouring sovereign” to the Emperor of 
China, and it is therefore doubly our daw to Christianize the 
empire. “The ties resulting from neighbourhood, next to those 
of blood, are the strongest known to earth.” People who have 
lived for years without even knowing their next door neighbours ° 
may be rather red at this statement, but manifestly Dr. 
Campbell is not responsible for their dereliction of duty. aving 
all minor points, we are told that we risk incurring the “Divine 
easure” in neglecting the Chinese, more particularly as false 
teachers are active, and “men everywhere appear to fall before 
the enchantment of Rome.” This, again, is a curious acknow- 
ledgment for a man to make who elsewhere avows that he has 


Among Dr. Campbell's many gifts, 2 good memory does not 
pees f to be included, and itis a pity that the fact should — 
for he makes a great variety of statements and challenges a 

deal of attention to his own achievements. Fortunately, when he 
is in a dilemma, a Mr. Thompson, of Bath, is ever at hand to help 
him out. The Doctor refers frequently to Mr. Thompson as his 
authority—so frequently, that we must own to having had a 
transitory suspicion that Mr. T. was nothing more than another 
Mrs. Harris, and to believe, with Mrs. Gamp’s — that 
there “never was no such person.” But as Mr, Thompson’s 
name is down for five thousand copies of the Exsign, we must 
accept his identity as fully proved, and we hope the publisher of 
the Lnsign is equally satisfied on the point. Certain it is that 
Mr. Thompson knows more about China than pocae else in 
England. “Of all the 30,000,000 of men who people these Isles, 
writes the Doctor) I hesitate not to affirm that no man has so 
thoroughly studied and so completely mastered the all but bound- 
less theme.” We cannot help wishing for a portion of this gen- 
tleman’s knowledge. For these Chinese letters have been in 
course of publication ever since last September, and only one 
definite proposal for “evangelizing” the country has yet been 
made in them, and to that we shall advert presently. Before 
doing so, however, let us clearly understand what will pee 
when we have all done our duty towards the Chinese and other 
heathens. Here is Dr. Campbell's picture of the “ Millennial 
rest . 

The aspect of Courts will indicate the change. Painters, sculptors and 
actors, orators, historians, politicians, lawyers and judges, men of science and 
men of letters, are now admitted to the circle of royalty ; but we look in vain 
for the Heathen Evangelist, who is higher than the highest. Worth, how- 
ever, will not always be forgotten ; a time will come when the chief ‘Seat 
among the Sovereign’s guests will be assigned to him; mitres and coronets 
will gladly give place. He will no longer be overlooked, neglected, despised, 
or ignored. This preference will be the result of justice rather than of senti- 
ment. If work and service in the cause alike of civilization and religion be 
allowed to measure claims to consideration, the body of Protestant mission- 
aries now labouring among the heathen are, I humbly submit to your 
Majesty, entitled to more gratitude and more honour than all the painters, 
sculptors, and actors, and others I have enumerated, now existing or that 
ever existed on earth! 

The icular Heathen Evangelist alluded to in this passage 
need ab om inted out. Dr. Campbell has modestly refrained from 
mentioning his name, and we will refrain also. It is enough to know 
that some of us will fare very badly by and by, and that there will 
be abundant cause for an illumination at the Exsign Office. “The 
King shall enjoy his own again,” and lawyers and politicians, 
sculptors and historians will find themselves in a peculiarly un- 
——s predicament. ‘England wants true men,” writes the 

ivine, “ not mere spalpeens and popinjays.” We do not profess 
to lnow what the reverend Doctor means, but we can follow and 
understand him in what is the most important feature of his scheme. 
The whole secret, then, is to buy and circulate as many British 
Ensigns as you possibly can. If letters will lead to the conversion 
of the Chinese, the more letters that are written and the more 
copics that are sold the better. This is exactly the argument 
urged upon us; and it is a very striking circumstance that there 
should be a large number of people in the present day who 
seriously believe that, by buying copies of a fanatical paper, a 1 
empire will, in some vague way, be converted to Christianity. 
it were intended that the profits arising from the sale of these 
letters should constitute a fund for sending out missionaries to 
China, there might be some reason, and there would certainly be 
nothing to provoke ridicule or censure in the scheme. To spread 
the knowledge of the Gospel in China would be a good and an 
excellent thing, and worthy of all praise and encouragement; but 
to make such a work a mere pretext for puffing an obscure news- 
paper into circulation is a most scandalous and flagitious act, 
and it is this act, we fear, we must charge against Dr. Camp- 
bell. Buy the letters, and save the heathen. About twenty- 
five lefters will be “required-;” they must be circulated 
and read, and for this “I am wholly dependent on the good 
offices of the friends of the heathen.” There is no dis 
guise in all this. Letters from correspondents, all bear- 
ing the mark of one hand, put the matter on a very 
simple basis. “Ah,” writes one, “would we have our great 
Protestant principles, privileges, and blessings more widely pro- 
pagated and more securely perpetuated, then let us to a man 
willingly, liberally, and prayerfully ‘set up an Ensign for the 
nations.” The good soul adds, “ put me down for five hundred 
copies.” And the Doctor himself says :— 
This undertaking is incomparably the greatest that we have yet attempted; 
we trust our friends will rise to the level of the occasion, and yield us the co 
operation necessary to success. What zeal, what liberality, what exertion 
are not warranted, not demanded, by the claims of four hundred millions of 
perishing men ? 
To buy up the Znsign is represented as a Christian duty. 
Subscribe to the paper, not because it is worth anything, but from 
love to the heathen.. There have been many dodges tried to 
make a losing paper “go,” but it remained for a leader in the 
Nonconformist body to represent the weekly subscription as an act 
of religious duty. Moreover, the well-known device is resorted 
to of publishing lists of subscribers, the authenticity of which the 
public have, to say the least, no means of checking. “R. G.” 
takes 240 copies, “ A London Minister” 120, “ An Ola Soldier” 
100, and so on. Few readers, we imagine, will have any doubt 
in their minds as to who is the “Old Soldier.” 
And after this fashion it is that many excellent persons think 


nearly caused the Papacy to collapse with a 3s. 6d. volume, 


the work of carrying the doctrines of Christianity into China may 
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be accomplished. For whatever may be the private views of the 
editor of the Ensign, there can be no nection that his followers 
are sincere enough in ‘the confidence they repose in his plan. It 
must be a very happy thing to be gifted with so large a stock of 
faith. It must take the sting out of many a sorrow, and smoothe 
away many a trouble. The past cannot be very sad, nor the future 
v dreadfal, to him who has the eapacity for hoping all things 
believing ali things without hesitation. If this temper of mind 
should lay its possessor open occasionally to the beguilements 
of an impostor, more than an equivalent is provided in the 
freedom from doubts and suspicions, and the sense of security that 
it confers. The tendency of observation and experience of life can 


’ searcely be to impart so great a privilege to those who have it not 


by nature ; yet it is often by this blind trust in everything and 
everybody that much d is done. People who never can 
perceive a difficulty are very likely to succeed in whatever they 
undertake. No doubt it is deplorable to find an ignorant credulity 
manifested among a class of the community entitled on many 
grounds to t; but now and then this very credulity may be 
turned to account. Dr. Campbell is just now making use of 
it for a very practical purpose, and to-morrow some other religious 
speculator will cry his wares in the name of Heaven, and the mob will 
hasten to deck him out in purple and fine linen. When Dr. Campbell 
has finished his Chinese letters, he will be a greater simpleton than 
we ,take him for if he does not force off another 100,000 copies of 
his paper by launching a fresh series of thunderbolts against the 
wers of darkness. In the meanwhile, there can be no doubt that 
e is making a very good thing indeed of the spiritual wants of 
the Chinese. 


THE OAKS DAY AT EPSOM. 

A the crowd and turmoil of the Derby, the ease and 

elbow-room of the Oaks day at Epsom furnish a delightful 
contrast. The sport is sure to be at least tolerably good, and there 
is space for every one to see it. Even if the show of fillies should 
be unequal to that of previous years, it nevertheless possesses very 
great interest ; while the sight, irrespective of the quality of the 
animals exhibited, is one of the prettiest that the Turf can show. 
There were this year nineteen starters, which is quite as many as 
we would ever desire to see ; and, as they issued from the paddock 
singly or in groups of two or three, and cantered up the course, 
there was plenty of room for curiosity and admiration, although it 
may be true that the whole lot did not include a single first-class 
filly. On this occasion, we think that the performers may justly 
be accounted as inferior animals; for otherwise it would be 
difficult to explain the fact that, in the largest field ever started 
for the Derby, not a single filly was brought to the post. But, 
indeed, at this early season of the year, the running of even 
the best fillies is so uncertain that speculation has almost nothing 
to nd upon. It is quite possible that towards autumn some 
of the competitors in the Oaks may accomplish considerable 
surprises, but at present our estimate of their quality is very 
moderate. However, this estimate was not enteral at until after 
careful and interesting inspection in the paddock and on the course. 
It is always pleasant to see the best colts or fillies of the year, 
even if those of former years may have excelled them, and there- 
fore, it is impossible that any one who cares for horse-racing can 
fail to enjoy the Oaks. 

The first filly to obtain attention was of course the favourite, 
Hurricane. This was the winner of the prize for fillies at New- 
market, called the One Thousand Guineas. Like the Marquis, 
who won the Two Thousand Guineas, Hurricane was trained by 
Scott and ridden by Ashmall, and like him also she was doomed 
to disappointment. It is said that the veteran trainer was as con- 
fident of the success of his two favourites as it was possible for one 
so experienced in fortune’s fickleness to be. He had at any rate 
done his own part fully to ensure victory, for Hurricane’s condition 
was perfect, and there was nothing which looked better among all 
the lot. There was not much to be said for Q. E. D., except 
that she would probably prove a enough to make a 
ne for her stable companion Hurricane, which was all 

t was required of her. My Partner excited interest as havin 
beaten Caractacus last year; and it is probable thst she foun 
backers on that account. In the paddock, she looked so big and 
ugly that for choice some other partner might be preferred ; but 
it must be owned that when she gr she lost much of this 
ungainly aspect. Perhaps nothing looked more hopeful than Mr. 
jg cae cad Breastknot, who took the general fancy by her fine 
size and her likeness to her half-sister, the renowned Blink Bonny, 
who won beth Derby and Oaksin 1857. Mr. I’Anson had engaged 
Wells to ride his filly; and we believe that both the owner and 
his friends were confident of success, as they were last year with 
Caller Ou. But Bonny Breastknot failed utterly, as Caller Ou 
had done before her. It is true that Caller Ou afterwards came out 
as winner of the St. Leger; and it is possible that Bonny Breast- 
knot may, on some future occasion, be even nearer to the head 
of a lot of horses than she was to the tail of this lot. The specu- 
lator in fillies must bear patiently the changeableness of the sex ; 
and if he sees them win at all it will probably be when previous 
disappointments have determined him not to back them. No- 


body omitted to notice the American bred filly Olive Branch, 


which Mr. Ten Broeck has brought across the Atlantic, perhaps 
because the determined hostility of — — peeve = ers the 
symbol of peace useless in Virginia. Mr. Ten Broecknever does —- 
by halves, and in order to make his chance as good as possible, he 
started another filly, Annette, for fear Olive Branch should not other- 


wise get a pace strong enough to suit her. Per! in a political 
point of view, it were to be wished that the American vaanrabee 
won this race, for mediation might have had some 
prospect of success if it could have been that all America 
in the glory of an Oaks victory, and therefore that ‘the 
rival armies might rly consider that enough had been done’ 
for the honour both of North and South. But although Mr, Ten 
Broeck has attained no inconsiderable success on the English tar 
he has hardly as yet produced the sort of animal that would be’ 
likely to win one of the great three-year-old races, Two 
ago, the Americans heralded Umpire’s appearance on the Derby 
course, very much as their Northern newspapers now proclaim the 
triw phe which are going to be achieved by some untried leader. 
But when Umpire was coming out the Americans had no civil war 
on hand to occupy their thoughts and absorb their money, and so 
they backed Mr. Ten Broeck’s horse for the Derby with a spirit 
that was truly admirable. Under present circumstances, there 
does not seem to have been any unusual quantity of money in the 
market about Olive Branch, if there had been, we should 
have considered it a safe, as course it would have been a 
leasant thing to accommodate Transatlantic ators. Olive 
eet is a neat little mare, but light in the loins, and altogether 
unfit for the course she would have to run, and the weight she 
would have to 5d in the Oaks. Mr. Ten Broeck had, as usual, 
the advantage of Fordham’s wonderful skill to guide his filly, but, 
in truth, the material to work upon was not good enough for the 
artist’s hand to make any difference in the result. The last two races of 
the Oaks day were won by Fordham in the most superb manner, but 
in the Oaks itself he never had a chance of being in the finish. 
The sire of Olive Branch was Lexington, so that the town of that 
name gave birth to a war, and the horse named after it has be- 
ey the emblem of peace. We were a good deal pleased with 
eu de Joie, who turned out the winner. She is not large or 
werful, but is well-shaped and appeared in excellent condition. 
er owner, Mr. Naylor, suffered a great disappointment and loss 
two days before in Caterer, a horse which had for many months 
been prominent in the Derby betting, and which fell lame just 
before the race. Thisis another example of the ceaseless fuc- 
tuations of the Turf. Caterer was unquestionably a good 
horse. He was certain to run into a forward place, and 
might with any special luck have proved the winner. After 
obtaining backers on the strength of his high reputation up to 
the very last moment, the horse became suddenly disabled, just 
as happened to Old Calabar before the race for the Two Thousand 
Guineas. In the case of Caterer, however, we have not heard of 
any suspicion of foul play, whereas it is difficult to believe that Old 
Calabar’s lameness was not caused by treachery or negligence in his 
stable. Mr. Naylor’s loss on Caterer was very far from being 
compensated by the barren honour gained for him by Feu de Joi 
whom the trial made of her before the race had not onmigll 
him to back. Lord Glasgow had two fillies in this race, to 
which, according to his usual inconvenient practice, he had 
omitted to give names, so that the only means of distinc- 
‘tion was by reference to their parents. As Aldcroft was 
upon the Miss Sarah filly, we knew that she was considered 
by her owner to have a better chance than the daughter of the 
Maid of Masham. And such chance was not a bad one, 
as her looks and style of going were proc Lord Glas- 

w has a string of very fine horses, and seems to want nothing 
But good luck, which he wants very much indeed. Lord Stam- 
ford’s Bertha was a distinguished character last year, but she has 
not turned out so well as might have been expected. 

The actual race for the Oaks was less interesting than the pre- 
liminaries. Almost instantly after tho start, the orange jacket 
of Mr. Ten Broeck was seen in front. This, of course, was 
Annette running for the supposed benefit of Olive Bran 
who, however, before race was over, got more running than 
she found agreeable. When Annette had done her little 
possible, the same business was taken up by Q E. D, 
to serve Hurricane, and by the Maid of Masham filly for 
the benefit of her playmate in Lord Glasgow's stable. en 
these fillies reached Tattenham Corner they had done all they 
could, and all that was expected of them. Hurricane and the 
Miss Sarah filly now succeeded to their places in the front, and 
were joined by Feu de Joie, Impératrice, and the French filly 
Alerte, to whom the race was now confined. The pretensions of 
Olive Branch had been settled at the Corner. The favourite led 
until near the stand, where she was and beaten easily 
both by Feu de Joie and Im ice. e success of Mr. Naylor 
was well deserved, as he is a most resolute and free-handed 
supporter of the Turf. He gave proof of determination to 
succeed by buying, at the sale of the late Lord Londesborough’s 

famous 


horses, the Stockwell, who is sire of half the winners 
of the day. A stud formed upon judicious PP sno and 
with unlimited command of money, can scarcely fail to fructify in 


victories. We believe that the owner of Feu de Joie possesses 
o wealth, which he acquired as a manufacturer in the North. 
‘he owner of Caractacus very likely also possesses wealth, which 
he may have acquired as keeper of a betting-ho It is certain 
that he did keep such ah and also that he was at one time 
a publican. There could not be a better proof than his success 
‘ords that the most aristocratic of English sports is tho a= 
leveller of social differences, It was remarked long “5° t the 
devil himself would be admitted to Tattersall’s if he squared 
accounts honourably. 
Scarcely had the race for the Oaks finished when the cries of 
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industrious bookmakers were heard —“I want to bet on the 
St. Leger.” Notwithstanding the Marquis’ defeat by Caractacus, 
he had the preference for this race, owing, no doubt, to the belief 
that both a and trainer will be bad to beat in their own 
county. For the next three months, the attention of speculators 
will be principally devoted to the question which has to be solved 
at Doncaster. Books were also opened on the ey of 1863, for 
which a magnificent colt called Lord Clifden was backed at the 
surprisingly short price of 12 to1. As the stand on the Oaks da 
was only oats J occupied, we took the opportunity of estimating bo 
a 


the accommodation which it affords and the means of ingress to and 
egress from it. In both respects it is _ytteme | inadequate, as we 
ably, if not disastrously, proved. 


fear will some day be very 
It may not be generally known that the start for the Derby, 
which was ea very bad one, was objected to by Lord Stamford, 
whose horse, Ensign, was —, turned the wrong way when 
the flag was dropped. If this objection had been taken at the 
roper moment, the race would have been a nullity; and if all the 
arc instead of almost all of them, had started in advance of the 
post, it is said that the race must have been run over again. Before 
the decision of the stewards to that effect could have been made 
known, the occupiers of the stand would have quitted it in search 
of something to eat or drink. Let any one imagine the rush and 
struggle up those narrow staircases for places to see the Derby run 
over again. The crowd which collects gradually as successive 
trains arrive from London would all precipitate itself upon the 
stand at once. Some such scene as this was very near occurrir.., 
this year through the starter’s fault. In another year it might 
occur through the race ending in a dead heat. This result is always 
possible, although it has aot bappinell in the Derby for more than 
thirty years. It is painful to conceive gloomy anticipations in con- 
nection with the greatest English holiday, but really the grand stand 
at Epsom demands the attention of the police. It is quite certain 
that any capital expended in providing ampler accommodation 
would yield good interest. More people would pay for places if 
places were to be had, and besides, the trade in liquors is capable 
of indefinite expansion. The truth is, that when the existing 
stand was built the concourse of people whi¢h now throngs to it 
was not foreseen, and the whole arrangement ought to be re- 
modelled. 


THE EXHIBITION. 


os Exhibition will never get beyond its present aspect. Those 
who see it now see it at its best. It is as full as it is likely 
to be — fuller than is at all convenient ; and now that criticism has 
done its utmost, and remonstrance against official blunders seems 
i d, for very weariness, to pause in a public duty, we may take 
the occasion of saying a good word for the general good faith and 
public spirit of the Exhibitors. Although the whole affair is that 
of a shop, yet a shopkeeper is not without his virtues. In a vast 
many instances — perhaps in the majority of them — it is, perhaps, 
uite true that neither manufacturer nor artist would have been at 
the trouble of asking for and occupying space unless he was pre-" 
red to reckon on interest for Wie investment. This motive 
is not the highest, but it would be in vain among manufacturers 
to look generally for a higher. Here and there in the 
annals of trade there springs up a» Wedgwood, who makes 
his mere business subservient and second to high art; and 
history has told of such as a Palissy, who, careless of pe- 
cuniary returns, only worshipped, in solitude and poverty, a 
high ideal. Possibly, there may lurk some such uncalculating 
and high-minded enthusiast among the exhibitors at Brompton ; 
but such devotion to an unprofitable goddess who has no solid 
udding for her hme to we may assume to be rare. But 
Came the mere hope of profit, rivalry digs its strong spurs into 
mercantile as well as professional emulation; and we may admit 
the ugly possibility that, could the motive power be gauged 
which Lo brought all these excellent wares and sumptuous 
stalls together, we might, perhaps, find that envy and malice, and 
a wish to bring a neighbour to grief, had as much to do with their 
contributions and their zeal, as a love of art or an eye to future 
orders. Still, let us not forget that we are a nation of shopkeepers, 
and that the longer the world lives the more completely it 
becomes a federation of sho me ;.and so we must accept the 
world as a great shop. The shop has a tendency to develope 
virtues which are not altogether heroic. We cannot get more 
out of aman than is in him; and therefore let us give the exhibitors 
credit for what they have done, whether it was daimon or demon — 
for the spelling seems to make a good deal of difference—and 
whether it was self or public spirit which inspired them. Un- 
uestionably they deserve all credit for whatever success the 
hibition has. They at least have been punctual; they have 
observed rules; they have set out their goods sometimes with 
great taste, always with ous care; they have done a good deal 
to explain difficulties and to interest mere visitors, from whom 
they could expect no orders; and, as ——— by their attend- 
ants, they are generally courteous and communicative. These 
are personal merits, and they deserve all recognition where there is 
so much of blame attributed, and justly, to the Commissioners. 
If even now the splendid organ built by Willis is not completed, 
or at least has not been heard, it ought to be written on its front 
that the gallery which supports it was not built six days before 
the 1st of May. And, though the foreign exhibitors have hardly 
attained the English virtue of punctuality, yet, in extenuation of 


remembered that the nervous and susceptible Celtic mind viewed 
with far less equanimity than our own that chaos of dirt, danger, 
confusion, and mismanagement which reigned almost without an 
attempt at a’ it on the very day of the opening. 

In some special departments it may be doubted whether any 
motives lower than pure patriotism and genuine love of art and 
production have instigated the exhibitors. The great engi- 
neers, for example, who have sent their sumptuous and 
elaborate machines, can hardly expect to be repaid for 
the enormous outlay which their carriage must have required ; 
while nothing but a sincere desire to interest the public 
and to minister to the intellectual enjoyment of society 
can have induced the rs of such treasures of art as 
Vechte’s silversmith’s work and Gibson’s statues, to send them to 
Brompton. But, even in humbler objects, we can quite understand 
the honest pride of many an unknown artisan who does his best, 
puts all his soul and all his skill into his work, and sends it down 
to the ‘Great Exhibition” to compete as it can with what the 
world may turn out. This is the really bright aspect of this great 
show, though not its most prey one, we admit. But it is one 
which atones for all sorts of official shortcomings. If it gives an 
opportunity to one humble genius to achieve merited fame, this 
may well be thought to atone for the advertising aspect of the 
show, which, as it is the more ostentatious, so must it be the most 


offensive. 

Whitsuntide may be considered the test of the commercial 
success of the Exhibition. Neither Whit-Monday nor Whit- 
Tuesday brought the cipher of visitors = up to that which 
ought to be henceforth the daily average. The fatal sixty thousand 
visitors were not quite reached even on Whit-Monday. Whether 
the faces of the guarantors grew blanker and blanker we are fot 
informed. It is something to be told that perhaps the turnstiles 
wrong — which ma va be; for though we remember the 
more than a hundred thousand visitors who were assembled within 
the comparatively smaller area of Paxton’s building in Hyde Park, 
we certainly cannot recall the heat, the crowd, and the discom- 
fort which “the vastness of that tremendous hall” exhibited on 
Monday and Tuesday last. Either the building and its contents 
are very unfavourable to the admission, and certainly to the cir- 
culation, of a great crowd, or very many more entered the build- 
ing than registered their shillings. As to the crowds gathered 
together, the only thing remarkable about mere holiday-makers is 
their number; but though the Crystal Palace presented superior 
attractions, it shows what a vast population London can assemble, 
that at Sydenham there were nearly 40,000 visitors to match 
the more than 50,000 at Brompton. All these tens of thousands 
met together aud dispersed without a single breach of the peace, 
and without more disorder than their mere aggregate caused. 
And yet it is almost frightful to contemplate what might come, 
we will not say of an organized assault either on property or 
order, but of a sudden panic, or of such a casual disturbance as 
would result from a serious accident or even a quarrel. An English 
crowd is not demonstrative; and we have little to remark except 
that it was avery large crowd, which, in the main, exhibited only a 
languid interest in things in general. Butit was a vast crowd, and 
the impressiveness of a vast crowd is none the less if it consists of 
holiday-makers rather than of soldiers; and the moral control 
which possesses the English people, their sense of authority 
and deference to law, is brought out in a striking way by our 
Epsom games, and such popular assemblies as have flocked to 
Brompton during the last week. Let others describe, because 
other than ourselves have discovered, the anxious students, and 
the devotees to high art and mutual improvement, who visit 
the Exhibition. Sufficient for us is it to recognise the mere 
holiday aspect of the building. People came to stare and to 
lounge, to eat and to drink, to ask and to answer foolish 
questions. They came with their babies and their baskets, their 
gin and water and their rancid cake. They came because the 
refreshment booths were a change both in appointment and in 
viands from their usual public-house fare. this went on in 
the central nave, and in Mr. Morrish’s bowers; and in the 
machinery department, rough and not over-clean porters and stokers 
came to stare at the valves and cylinders which they meet in their 
daily tasks, and wondered at the glory and dignity with which 
their old friends and familiar companions were invested. And all 
this is human nature ; and it seems that this is a general rule with 
sightseers. After all, what ordinary people like to see is not things 
strange to them, but familiar and common things glorified, and under 
new aspects and associations. If the visitors to any exhibition are 
studied, what they look out for is not what they know nothing 
about, but what they are already familiar with. In an exhi- 
bition of rons, women look out for the portraits of their 
friends and for the domestic and “Mother and Child” subjects. 
At Brompton they look with much more interest at what they 
meet in every oe og than at the products of Monte Video 
or Australia. And so the engine-driver on Whit-Monday is 
attracted to the western annexe rather than to the goldsmith’s 
booths; and for one visitor that Whitsuntide takes to Minton’s 
majolica, or to the medieval courts, there are five score to the 
bed of Armstrong guns and the tobacco pipe manufactory. 

hat, then, is the general conclusion? Nota very high one, but 
asafe one. The Exhibition will not regenerate either society or 
trade ; but it will probably give a lift to keen tradesmen, and may 
now and then assist a struggling man. It will help those who are 


their delay in completing their courts and shops, it must be 


willing to learn to realize certain shortcomings and weaknesses of 
our extant powers of production. It will point to new channels af 
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_ and then nothing could save Constantinople except the assistance of 
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enterprise, and hint at vents for the profitable employment of 
capital and skill. It will register certain wants Sal cutie 
advances—some successes and some failures. It will show 
points beyond which advance is peyhaps unattainable; and it 
will show some lamentable blanks, and perhaps some deplorable 
steps backwards.. And this will be its olen: If it were possible 
to hope that the juries might now sit en permanence — that there 
should be, as it were, a perpetual council of experts to advise and 
to control manufacture, art, and science —we might = much 
from such decennial exhibitions. But this is Utopia. e have 
gathered only to disperse. We have marshalled whole centuries 
of facts, we have arrayed together the long and difficult conclusions 
of experience and science, we have drilled and set in order a huge 
collection of principles, we have shown acres of results and a 
dazzling succession of triumphs, but we cannot hope for much 
lasting consequences. The idols of falsity, untruthfulness, and 
vanity, and pours arenot only not banished, but are even beautified 
and glorified by this magnificent show. The Exhibition has in it 

of error as well as of truth ; and the one is as likely to fruc- 
tify as the other. After all, it is a shop, with all the advantages 
and disadvantages of a shop. It is not a school nor a university. 
It is an illustrated trade catalogue — not a collection of canons of 
taste, not a school of art or of design, not an academy of industrial 
truth, It may confer medals; but it cannot pluck. 


REVIEWS. 


GUIZOT’S EMBASSY TO THE COURT OF ST. JAMES.* 


O M. Guizot twenty-two years ago must seem almost as far 
removed from the present time as half a century does to most 
men. His past lies dead. His embassies are all over. The King 
who appointed him has passed away, leaving his fortunes in the 
dust, and his family in exile. All the doubts and fears of con- 
stitutional France, the hopes of this Minister, the secret views of 
that Minister, are now matters of remote history, and are as far 
away from the actual world as the struggles of parties in the 
Long Parliament. If, therefore, M. Guizot, from a very natural 
wish that the history of a period in which he played a leading 
should be written accurately and fairly when it is written at 

all, likes to publish the materials at his disposal for a future 
history of constitutional France, no one can blame or wonder at 
him. There is also a ntee in his honour, good faith, and high 
character, that he will not turn these political recollections of his 
own career into an engine of detraction or hostility. Still, the rule 
which forbids the revelation of political secrets and the criticism of 
recent statesmanship until death has swept away the actors and 
made the past of one the past of all, is one that ought not to be 
violated unless under the most exceptional circumstances. This 
volume records the negotiations between the Five Powers for the 
settlement of Syria and Feypt, as to which France and England 
held such opposite views, and which brought M. Guizot and Lord 


relating what happened, takes occasion to express on more than 
one occasion his free opinion of Lord Palmerston’s political cha- 
racter. “Lord Palmerston,” we are told, “is a politician personally 
susceptible and exceptious, who becomes obstinate in his game 
when he sees himeelf in danger of losing, and who then precipi- 
tates his resolutions and blows, caring little for modes of acting 
or consequences, and seeking the gratification of revenge at least 
as much as success.” This may be a very true sketch, but it would 
be very undesirable that statesmen should get into a habit of 
drawing such sketches of each other. Every one would feel in a 
moment how exceedingly unbecoming it would be if Lord 
Palmerston were to publish such a sketch of M. Guizot. There 
is a courtesy and delicacy due from one man of political eminence 
to another still living, which ought ordinarily to prevent such 
liberties being taken. In the present instance, the treedom may, 
perhaps, be justified by the distance to which circumstances have 
canian uizot from wry politics, and by the consideration 
that the criticism is published at a moment when Lord Palmerston 
is as highly favoured by fortune as his critic has been rudely 
abandoned by her. 

M. Guizot has the courage to own, at the conclusion of his 
volume, that the French policy with regard to Syria wis wrong. 
He made a mistake, and the Ministers at Paris made a mistake, 
and the French public made a mistake. That M. Guizot owns 
this, and that his book shows that there are no unknown docu- 
ments proving that the French were more right than they have 
had the credit of being, is the most valuable contribution to 
future history that M. Guizot offers. It will save ingenious 
Frenchmen the trouble of spinning theories to glorify their country. 
The real question at issue was one which could only be solved by 
a ious estimate of the state of things at the time of dispute. 
The French acknowled that Mehemet Ali had no business 
to establish himself in Syria, and that his doing so was a severe 
blow to the Porte; but they said that no one could really prevent 
his holding it. He could hold it against the Turks, and no 
European Power was disposed to send troops to turn him out. He 
was much more likely to invade Asia Minor than to give up Syria, 


a Russian army, which must lead to the utter subjugation of Tur- 


key to Russia. Lord Palmerston, on the other hand, contended that 
Mehemet Aliwould never dare to dispute the decree of the Five Great 
Powers—that he would yield to the first show of firmness—and that 
his hold on Syria was merely that of a successful invader hated by 
the ulation. Arguments and negotiations were of little use 
when things were brought to this issue. But it demanded oe 
political courage in Lord Palmerston, not only to see that Mehe- 
met Ali would yield, but, in the face of opposition from all parties 
and even from members of the Cabinet to which he belonged, to 
strike the blow and put the Pacha’s resolution to the test. Lord 
Palmerston ven on this. He put an end to all discussion as 
to what would happen if a blow was struck, by ordering the 
English fleet to act. All turned out as he prop esied, and the 
Pacha had to retire into Egypt, and leave Syria to the Porte. 
M. Guizot does not attempt to deny, as a man of smaller mind 
and lower reputation might have done, that this settled the ques- 
tion. France was , and England, or rather Lord Palmerston, 
was right. The d consequences threatened did not ensue, 
and the French policy, based on the apprehension of these conse- 
uences, faded into nothingness and oblivion. M. Guizot has also 
the candour to admit that the vigour of Lord Palmerston’s eer 4 
presented a remarkable contrast with the half-heartedness wi 
which the French Cabinet tried to raise up a friendly and depend- 
ent prince in t, and that French influence in the East re- 
ceived a proportionate shock. 

At the time, however, the general question of the policy which 
ought to be pursued by the Five Powers in the excited 
much less interest and attention than Lord Pulmerston’s conduct 
in concluding the treaty with the other three Powers, on the 15th 
of July, 1840, without giving France any intimation of his inten- 
tion to do so. This was a very strong measure to take, and very 
offensive to a Government that considered itself in relations of 
intimate friendship with England, and more especially to M. 
Guizot himself. He was the representative of France in England, 
and he was excluded from all knowledge of, and icipation in 
what was going on. This is the point as to which those curious 
in the history of that time will most eagerly turn to M. Guizot’s 
volume. How far does he succeed in proving Lord Palmerston to 
have been wrong or right? His honesty has not deserted him, 
even on so trying an occasion. The chagrin and vexation with 
which this personal humiliation inspired him are generally alleged 
as the real reason of the great political crime of the Spanish 
marriages, into which he was hurried by a desire for revenge, 
and a wish to defeat and outwit Lord Palmerston. But although 
M. Guizot has not been very scrupulous in the use of means when 
he has had to engage in political contests, he has far too high a 
view of the duties of an historian to withhold or falsify materials. 
The defence of Lord Palmerston was always grounded on the 
allegation that the French were endeavouring to render a settle- 
ment by the Four Powers of the Syrian question either super- 
fluous or impossible, and that this was to be done by getting 
Mehemet Ali to make a separate convention with the Porte. The 
despatches of the French Cabinet to M. Guizot, set out in this 
volume, show plainly that this was really the case. M. Thiers 
had, indeed, given instructions to the representative of France at 
Cairo, that there should be just such an absence of open inter- 
ference that the Government might be able to deny that the 
treaty was one actually drawn up by France; but directions were 
given that the Pacha should be pressed hard to make a convention, 
and a ial envoy was despatched to take care that the terms 
offered by the Pacha were such as France approved, and thought 
likely to be accepted. There can be no doubt that the French 
Government, although acknowledging itself formally bound by an 
agreement made in 1839 to act in co-operation with the other 
Powers, did not wish to join with them, and hoped, by getting 
a separate convention concluded between the Pacha and the 
Sultan, without the cognizance of the other European Powers, to 
make joint action impossible. Lord Palmerston repaid intrigue by 
intrigue, and gave back blow for blow. It was a contest of wit, of 
firmness, and of that concealment of intentions which, in politi 
ought not to be called duplicity; and in this contest he came 
winner. He has succeeded in so many other ways since that the 
triumph he then won has been almost forgotten; and he could 
scarcely have e that the statesman he defeated should live 
to write a candid history of this diplomatic struggle. 

Fortunately, however, for the general reader, there is something 
else in M. Guizot’s book besides the narrative of these negotiations. 


ways true and just, and it illustrates 


* An Embassy to the Court of St. James in 1840. By F. Guizot, 
from His Majesty Philippe. London: Bentley, 1862. 
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| M. Guizot is fond of making philosophical remarks, and he takes 
very forcibly the sort of thing which an intelligent foreigner can 
say about a country he visits. There is scarcely a remark which, 
if made by an Englishman, could be called new, or would strike us 
as profound. An able foreigner, desirous to ae and under- 
stand what he sees, can scarcely ever do more raise himself te 
the level of the educated society of the country which he judges. l 
The natives who read his remarks take pleasure in them, not 
cause they learn from them something they did not know before 
but because they find that a foreigner can be made to understand 
their country. M. Guizot, for ante, offers a long excursus on 
the position of the English Church. that his discussion comes 
to is, that the English Church, however accidental may have 
been the circumstances of its political position, works well, satisfies 
— _ See | the upper classes, and abstains from political intrigues. No 
Englishman can be expected to hail this opinion as a revelation of 
| is just the ordinary opinion wo all entertain, and | 
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have entertained since we can remember. But we like to see it 
in the pages of M. Guizot, because it there shows that a French- 
man ean see’ the tical value of what theoretical Frenchmen 
tuner chourdity. In the same way we like to read 
‘Guizot’s account of his visit to Eton —of the pleasure he took 


in viewing the Eton boys rowing in a boat-race, and of the im- 
pression the scene produced on him as a spectacle of physical 
strength and c We like to read this, asa man who breeds 


prize pigs likes to have his pigs admired by a visitor who under- 
stands, or can be brought to understand, the merits of a long or a 
short back, and of a curly or a straight tail. We know our pigs 
are good, and we do not wait upon the visitor's judgment to believe 
in the breed. We know the Eton boys are fine young fellows, with 
pee. of pluck and a love of the open air. But we are pleased and 
ttered when an illustrious — can be got to open his eyes 
fairly, and see what young Englishmen are really like, or to poke 
his noble fingers into our pigs’ sides and own they are fat. 

M. Guizot has also Bn od on record his judgment on the 
characters of some of the eminent political and literary men 
whose acquaintance he made. Every one was of course anxious 
to know and to show his best side to a man so friendly to England, 
so illustrious in historical literature, and occupying then so high a 
place in Europe. Lord Macaulay showed him over Westminster 
Abbey, and astonished him by his inexhaustible knowledge of the 
biography of all the great dead lying there, and by the profusion 
of quotations which he offered from the works of those whose 
works had made them famous. Lord Melbourne at once surprised 
and pleased M. Guizot. He was captivated by the oddity of a 
Prime Minister who habitually remarked “ It ’s all the same to me,” 
and whose real attention to business and high sense of honour did 
not escape M. Guizot’s penetration. The Archbishop of Dublin 
also took his fancy: — “A most excellent man, thoroughly dis- 
interested, tolerant, and liberal ; and, in the midst of his ane 
ing activity and exhaustless flow of conversation, strangely ab- 
sent, familiar, confused, eccentric, amiable and engaging, no 
matter what impoliteness he might commit, or what propriety 
he might forget.” There is also a very graphic sketch of Lady 
Holland, who quarrelled with him once when she dined at his 
house, and was kept waiting for her dinner because the ambassador 
would not sit down until Lord and Lady Palmerston arrived, 
but who otherwise was very kind to him, and did her best, not 
only to entertain him, but to guide him in the niceties of English 
custom and style. M. Guizot gives us a curious instance of this. 
“T happened once to repeat a popular proverb, ‘ Hell is paved with 
good intentions ;’ she inclined towards me and whispered, 
‘Pardon my impertinence ; we never use the word hel/ here, un- 
less in quoting from Milton; high poetry is the only excuse.’ ” 
Of Lord Desastiene, M. Guizot line the odd remark that he 
was like his own house :—“ I might say there was some resemblance 
between him and his London residence—capacious, imposing, well- 
furnished, but somewhat cold in the nature of its ornaments.” M. 
Guizot also visited Lord Grey, then in extreme old age, but still, 

in Lady Grey’s opinion, capable of taking an active part in politics. 
She begged M. Guizot to help her im encouraging Lord Grey to 
exert himself. He obeyed with much philosophical condescension. 
“T seconded her desire, I humoured his disease. I incline natu- 
rally towards exalted minds when somewhat enfeebled. Their noble 
nature pleases me, and it seems as if I console their weakness.” 
Such are the feelings that animate the heart of a philosophical 
foreigner when cheering up an English statesman. Mr. Hallam 
is, perhaps, the Englishman of whom M. Guizot speaks with the 
greatest warmth and feeling; but he enjoyed with nearly equal 
—_ the society of Dr. Arnold, who came up . from 
y to meet him at Stafford House. For the sake of Rugby 
ers we will extract the passage in which their interview 1s 
recorded :— 

He came to London on the 10th of April, and afforded me a day of unusual 
enjoyment, both intellectual and moral. Dr. Arnold had been for a long 
time at the head of the college of Rugby, a t public educational esta- 
blishment, founded in Warwickshire, under the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and without the slightest quackery, by his personal merit, had carried it to 
the highest degree of prosperity and popularity. I found in him a man of a 

i ly elevated mind, animated, open, expansive, exempt from prejudices 
routine, seeking after progress, and at the same time steady, practical, 
without vague or whimsical fantasies, faithfully attached to all the solid 
bases of moral and social order. I never met a soul more powerfully sympa- 
thetic, more commanding and more human. In classic literature, in history, 
in the sciences, his knowledge was — solid and -¥aried ; and his ideas 
and methods, without striking novelty, in education and instruction, were 
pene his own, and applied with communicative and effective inspiration. 

e relied much on conversation, mind to mind, and could draw advantage 
from freedom of thought as much as from authority. Never perhaps did any 
head of a similar establishment exercise over the generations that passed 
through his hands, a more intimate influence, or leave on their minds and 
hearts a more profound remembrance. 


A GOOD BOOK FOR COMMERCIAL “GENTS,” BY ONE OF 
THEMSELVES.* 
book — we take it on its own affirmation — appears to be 
from the pen of one whom circumstances first bent into a 

clerk, and then distorted into a commercial traveller, but in whom 
nature, with a more powerful twist in the grain, had from the first 
intended an author. He would have been literally that 

Clerk, foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 

Who pens a stanza when he should engross — 


of whom Pope sings; but that, if we may trust his tale, an un- 
timely — or timely — bereavement spared his parent the pang, 
There isa deal of modest observation of men and things ap- 
parent in desultory volume, containing unconnected es of 
interesting matter, with tod often a prosy fog of common-places 
which settles down in the intervals of reflection allowed himself 
by the author. If his tale be true, that he came up to London at 
fifteen, an with but one friend in the world, a humble de- 
pendent of his late rng’ to fag his own way onward in what- 
ever path of commercial life might open first, it is not his fault 
that his mind has had little culture, though it is his reader’s mis- 
fortune that his thoughts are presented in no better dress. 

The outline of the tale is soon told. The author came to town 
with a thriftless companion, and soon spent or lent his slender store 
of cash. Then came a fit of prolo disappointment in attempts 
to find an employment. The lingering anguish of effort, with ho 
slowly ebbing in the youthful spirit from day to day, amid the 
long and weary quest for the means of paying his landlady’s bill, 
is well told. The incidents of the disguised guinea and incognito 
five-pound note are a little too dramatic for us to accept them as 
real, So is the unpremeditated success with which he at length 
achieves a situation, apparently by his appearance of boyish dis- 
tress and the mute eloquence of his premature anxieties, working 
on the good nature of the junior member of that eminent mercan- 
tile firm, “ Messrs. Fountain, Pillar, and Branch.” Before long he 
writes a shilling pune on the social delinquencies of clerks and 
warehousemen — we have not seen the pamphlet, but a good deal 
of it is probably worked up into this chapter — and clears eighty 
pounds by the sale. This induces him to turn poet; but the 
market is barred against him. He is briefly informed that there 
is “no demand” for the article, and the publication is a loss, 
“ Honest John,” the friend of his thriftless youth, and the author 
of the furtive but timely relief to his need, now dies, and the 
legacy which he had expected proves to be a “ pocket Bible.” A 
fellow-clerk secures the affection of “ Amy,” the sole living repre- 
sentative of his defunct benefactor. A new bubble firm starts up, 
like a wasteful sucker, from the roots of the solid “‘ commercial 
establishment” where that youthful tramp, the author, had first 
found the means of earning a shilling that he could call his own ; 
and on an offer of larger salary he at once transfers his services to 
“ Messrs. Reckless, Venture, and Bounce,” a “ house ” that riots 
in credit for a few months, and is at last heard of “ in a well-known 
Court in Basinghall Street.” 

He then starts as a commercial traveller, and, having lingered 
long enough in that line of business to take a few notes in the 
commercial room, publish a book on the same, and hear it criti- 
cised by the “gents” whose doings and sayings it celebrated, he 
makes a new start for Australia— tempted, not by the gold then 
newly discovered, but by the, to him, more inviting opportunity 
of making a book about the gold-fields, and the human throng 
swarming thither from many lands. He went as a book-maker, 
but found himself, by local contagion, converted into a money- 
maker; for “ diggers,” eager to invest their nuggets in some token 
of civilised life, bought the ring off his finger and the watch out 
of his pocket “ at profits —— from 50 to 500 per cent.” In 
this fit of the “ yellow” fever he finds that, in Australia, two 
mouths had brought him in more than five years at home. at 
once runs home for more merchandise to convert into nuggets, 
but in the interval the market turns against him, and, finding his 
consignments a mere drug, he turns reader, lecturer, literary 
or what not—competing for the favours of the colonists with 
clowns, tumblers, and rope-dancers. Then we find him in New 
Zealand, still striving to elicit a taste for literature and science 
among the colonists, and again, returned to England, having 
written “a drama to each voyage.” At home, he finds the late 
Mr. Albert Smith in full career as a lecturer, and resolves himself 
to start a similar entertainment; but he breaks down—not in 
public, but immediately after his first appearance there — through 
nervous excitement, and is dismissed by his doctor “ to the country 
and native air.” He has by this time married, and the illness 
consequent on his break-down is one of lingering depression; and, 
with a frame and circumstances both much reduced, he accepts the 
medicine of affliction, and rises purified in soul from the prostra- 
tion of the body and the inanition of the purse. The last chapter 
reads as if it were going to lead directly up to his death ; if, in- 
deed, a man could die in the first person; but we are somewhat 
taken aback at the intimation that “ this work will be continued, 
should the author's life be spared.” 
We see no reason to doubt the genuineness of the tale in its 
main features. The author admits that he does not shine in 
fiction, and we confirm his candour; but ne seeks to make up for 
the deficiency in “ fable ” by a redundancy in “ moral.” There are 
a few blots of fiction upon the general surface’ of his fact, but they 
are easily both detected and forgiven. Such a one we take to be 
Amy’s courtship, as regards the main adventure which marks it— 
in which the author, as self-portrayed, plays the somewhat un- 
dignified part of eavesdropper to the small fond talk of an e 
couple, and is detected, though the catastrophe of the detection 
is artificially improved into the “confusion worse confounded ” 
of the lovers themselves. But, though we can relish his facts and 
smile at the vee y to adulterate them by invention, we resent 
the way in which all the leading incidents are puddled with re- 
flections. We cannot conceive any good done to anybody, except 
author and publisher in their mercantile capacities, by this plan 
of swamping ali the fun or pathos of a good tale in a dismal 


* Number One; or, the Way of the Werld. By Frank Foster. London: 
Marshall, & Co. By 


morass of sentimental morality. The number of pages is thus 
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swelled, and the t divided is increased in i 
and hence the art of book-making. The author takes leave of his 
readers — though perhaps to reappear—with such a profusion of 
sincere convictions on the most momentous subjects, and of regret 
for past follies and worldliness, that we commend this, among 
other peccadillos which he has perhaps overlooked, to his peniten- 
tial notice. As a token of amendment which would carry convic- 
tion to the minds of critics, we would suggest that he publish 
an excised edition of this book, and abstain from expanding into 
latitudes in any future one. As he clearly means to write if he 
fives, let him understand that repentance in this particular is 
expected of him. Of all methods of indoctrinating the reader 
with the author's philosophy, perhaps the worst is, to souse every 
fact with reflections as you give it, such as is exemplified in 
Chapter XII. There we commence with a prelude upon “ slow” 
as opposed to “fast” growth in commercial establishments. We 
then are informed that some youn persons in the house of 
“ Messrs. Fountain, Pillar, and P ror ,” finding their services not 
duly appreciated, ¢.e. not prized at their own estimate, voted the 
house slow, and resolved on setting up a faster one. Then we 
dip back into the comparative merits of the “ —_ ” system 
thirty years ago, and the same as practised or amended now; and, 
in short, every step in the downward career of the new paper 
house of Messrs. Reckless and Co, furnishes a resting-place for 
the moralist to stop and refresh himself with a few remarks. In 
the Exhibition of 1851, a private schoolmaster—or, to speak the 
flabby claptrap of our author’s stile, the enterprising principal of 
an independent educational establishment — took number of his 
boys, or conducted a select party of juvenile students, to improve 
their minds by what they might see, or to regale their intellectual 
lation of the marvels around them. But 


faculties by the contemp 
we must shear the story of the buckram and fustian proper to it, 
for fear it should outgrow our limited space. The M. C. P. took 


the boys round in solemn pomp, called a halt at due intervals, 
propounded a few probing questions to show them their ignorance, 
and then overwhelmed them with an effusion of all they ought to 
know and think about each specimen of nature or art. The boys, 
in sulky awe, submitted to hase their appetite for raw amuse- 
ment thus baulked by the sublime, and were got through and 
out of the building without any specimen of “ juvenile delin- 
quency” to call for the interference of the police. Thus our 
author deals with his subject. He spins his moralities round all 
he has to teil, and will seldom or never let a tale run on its 
own feet to the end of the chapter. But he appears wholly 
unconscious of his weakness— as, in one place, he says, “I have 
no desire to follow the modern custom of pinning to a little drama, 
when the drama is over, a long and prosy ‘tag.’” Begging his 
pardon, he seldom waits so long. The “tag” is of the texture of 
the piece. This fable is so copiously interlarded with “moral,” 
and wrapped round with reflections, that, like the brawn of a 
third-rate cookshop, when you have peeled off the gristle and 
scooped out the fat, for the benefit of digestion, a very small 
remnant of nutriment remains. 

One of the best sketches in the book, if it were but let alone in 
the simplicity of its facts, is the bagmen’s Sunday dinner at the 
White Hart Hotel, Margate, in a section headed, “ My First 
Sunday in a ‘Commercial Room.’” Our author, who has been to 
church, after marvelling that so few of his comrades had appeared 
at breakfast, before he had started thither, finds the aspect of 
the table which he had left so empty, suddenly changed on his 
return : — 

Instead of being again dressed for dinner, it was now by a 
variety of desks and driving-boxes, new and old, and of various shapes and 
sizes. Seated in front of these were their respective owners, some writing, 


others engaged in counting a handful of notes or a pile of gold s and all 
apparent] gaged on busi of such vital importance it would 


admit of no delay. The commercial room at this moment resembled an 
apartment in some banking establishment, in which the clerks are all busily 
engaged in preparing their balances for the day. 


The banquet is in sumptuous style. The president of the party, 
an experienced stager, and “ the landlord’s friend,” _— 
champagne as the only thing befitting the occasion. The “finest 
glass of old port in the country” next has a passing notice; and 
though “ but few innkeepers held anything even worthy the name 
of claret,” yet the president knows from experience that “ their 
worthy landlord was one of the few exceptions, as he was the 
owner of some of the choicest claret in the county of Kent.” A 
page is here devoted to the immediate moral effects of a jollifica- 
tion on the partakers thereof; which are then further exemplified 
in a rather fragmentary and staggering speech from the “ vice” in 
proposing the president's health ; and the so far 
exalted Sivek the bounds of calculation as to de the sum of 
twenty-five shillings a-head “ exceedingly moderate.” Then fol- 
lows soda-water for the company, and a sermon, interspersed with 
confession, from the author for the reader. 4 ing is a 
portion, the italics being the author’s own: — 

But let me not conceal from the reader the simple fact that and 
extravagance were not my only points of objection to this senseless feast. It 
took place on the Sabbath-day. Although no Puritan in habit, much less so 
in profession, I nevertheless some little regard for a decent observance of 
the seventh (sic) day. 


This is followed by a which implies, in plainer English 
Sy at he had a Bible but 


seldom read it. We take him at his word, and recommend his 
more careful perusal of the passages which show what the Lord’s 


of the writer's tone, and of the degree of elevation from which his 
point of view is taken. A wholesome aspiration after better thi 
than he describes pervades him as he writes; and an ae 
ing it. But 
it rather resembles what he himself “a bundle of notes pre- 
pared for the press” than a continuous and digested whole, 


THE MUSSULMANS IN SPAIN.* 
FTWO vesy t additions have been lately made to the 

history of the Mussulman Empire. M. Amari has, with 

industry and ability, produced a valuable history of the 
n conquest and dominion in Sicily, to which we have on a 
previous occasion referred in these columns. For the second 
we are indebted to M. Dozy, Professor of History at the University 
of Leyden, who is well known as a distinguished Oriental scholar, 
and as the author of the Historia Abbadidarum and of Recherches 
sur U Histoire politique et littéraire de [ Espagne pendant le Moyen 
Age. The subjects are in many respects similar, and, if we except 
the Crusades, will always possess a stronger interest than 
other part of Saracen history. In both instances, the 
conquerors subjugated, and for a long period retained their 
dominion over, countries tenanted by purely European races; 
they established kingdoms which were beyond the reach, and 
practically independent of the authority, of the Caliph ; and there 
was a fair opportunity for the creation of a permanent Arab 
power. But, in each case, the vigour and genius of European 
which had been lost. This victory was not accompli by a 
combination of the forces of Christendom, but, in the one case 
by a handful of Norman adventurers, in the other, by the con- 
tinuous efforts of the conquered which, after a struggle of 
many centuries, finally expelled the Mussulmans from Spain. The 
conquest of Spain was rapid and complete. The victorious Saracens 
invaded France, and threatened to overrun the whole of the European 
continent; and yet, in only forty years from the landing of Tarik 
at Algeziras, the Christian power was firmly re-established in the 
north of the Peninsula, fiercely engaged in the conflict which 
was destined to end in the surrender of Granada to Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Yet it is certain that the Arabs were not an un- 
civilised race; and, to the very ot, Sy were not inferior 
to their antagonists either in sical courage or in 
knowledge of the arts of war. It is for the historian to detect in 
external circumstances — in the political ization of the Sara- 
cens and in the’genius of Mahometanism—the causes of the Lo 
success and gradual decline of that once formidable race. ith 
the La of modern research, those causes become more clearly 
discernible ; whilst the labours of recent travellers have aided the 
historian by revealing the characteristic features of the Arab race. 
The Arab seems to be unchanged and unchangeable, and the 
actual condition of the Bedouin tribes will often serve to explain 
the earlier portions of Mussulman history. And it must not be 
forgotten the more liberal spirit of modern inquiry has led 
both writers and thinkers to judge more wisely the institutions 
and the career of Mahomet. e philosophy of the present day is 
not likely to fall into the exaggerated admiration which the 
Deistical writers of the last century felt, or professed to feel, for 
the Arabian prophet, or, on the other hand, to ignore the valuable 
part of that creed, which was rather a debased form of Christianity 
Dewy of the Mussulmans in S: 

’s in Spain is comprised in 
four books. The first of them, entitled Guan Civiles, contains 
an account of the Arab races as they were before the of Ma- 
homet, followed by a narrative of the spread of the new doctrine, 
and the incessant feuds and wars that prevailed, immedi 
after the death of the Prophet, among the rival claimants to the _ 
supreme authority over the Moslem world. Great stress is laid by 
M. Dozy on the character which distinguishes so remarkably the - 
Arab race. We will quote his own words :— ; 

The truth is, there exists an enormous difference between them and us. We, 
are too rich in imagination to be able to enjoy intellectual repose but imagi J 
nation has given us progress and a relative superiority. In the absence ¢ 
the imaginative faculty, progress is impossible ; to improve civil society anJ. 
to develope the relations of man to man requires that the mind should ia 
to conceive the image of a society more perfect than that which already ¢, 
ists. Now the Arabs, notwi ing a very generally received prejudices 
the contrary, have very little imagination. Their blood is hotter and tir 
passions are more violent than ours ; but, at the same time, they are the }4ast 
inventive people in the world. To be satisfied of this conclusion, it is == 
mans, t who ; 

ceed m like the Indians, ant Go 
nei! legends nor a theogony, no one to invent % 
The religion preached by Mahomet imp i 3* with 
institutions borrowed from Judaism or the old Pagan cult, and is incont¢ stably 
the simplest and most free from mysteries of the positive religi 


natural fills a large Arab literature has no epit,mor even aarrative 
poetry — its is exclusively lyrical and descriptive, and expresses 
nothing but the ical side of the real. Arab poets describe -mly what 
they can see feel. They invent nothing; or, on the rare: occasions 


ot 
* Histoire des Musulmans 2° jusqu'a la de 1 Andalousie 
les Almoravides (711—1110). Dory. B.ill. Londons 
Williams & Norgate. 


day is, and why it is so called. The above extract gives aspecimen 
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upon them as liars. To aspire to the infinite and the ideal is un- 
times, propriety and elegance of expression —- 


. Invention is so rare in their literature 
that any poem or tale which shows an exercise of fancy may always with 
safety be pronounced to be a translation. Thus, in the “ Thousand and One 
Nights,” all those fairy tales — all those productions of a fresh and 
lively imagination—are of Persian or In origin. In that large collection, 
the only stories which are truly Arabian are pictures of manners and 
anecdotes borrowed from real life. The same absence of creative power was 
again displayed by the Arabs after they had established themselves in vast 

rovinces won by their swords, and addicted themselves to scientific pursuits. 


They translated and commented on the works of the ancients; they en- | 


riched some branches of science by patient, and minute observations ; 
but ti invented nothing. The world is not their debtor for one great 
and fertile idea. 

Thus between ourselves and the Arabs there exist fundamental differ- 
ences. It may be that they possess ter elevation of character, more 
true tness of soul, and a more lively sentiment of the dignity of man ; 
but psy do not carry with them the germs of development and of progress. 
With their passionate desire for individual independence, and also being 
absolutely deficient in political aptitudes, they seem to be unable to bend 
themselves to the laws of society. However, they tried the experiment. 
They were dragged from their deserts by a prophet, and let loose to conquer 
a world which they filled with the fame of their exploits. They were en- 
riched with the plunder of a score of provinces, and learned to value the 
enjoyments of luxury. Contact with the people they had vanquished made 
them acquainted with science, and they gained as much civilization as they 
were capable of. Nevertheless, even after the age of Mahomet, a consider- 
able period elapsed before they lost their national character. When they 
entered Spain, they were still the true sons of the desert ; and it was but in 
the nature of things that, on the banks of the Tagus and Guadalquivir, the: 
should only seek to continue the quarrels of tribe against tribe, and people 
against people, which had been begun in Arabia, in Syria, and in Africa.— 
P. 15, vol. i. 

From this point of view, our author proceeds to survey the 
condition of the t tribes of which the population was composed. 
They were for the most part nomads, with no community of 
interests, with no common centre, and with no supreme authority 
to which they even nominally yielded obedience. From the utter 
want of political unity, and from the permanent hostility of the 
different tribes to each other, the country was defenceless, and, but 
for its poverty, might have been the easy prey of a foreign con- 

ueror. The power which Mahomet obtained might repress for a 
time the ancient animosities of the Arab tribes, but there was no 
riod in which their antipathies were forgotten. The contests 
tween the Arab factions led to the loss of kingdoms that had 
been gained by a fierce and fanatical soldiery ; and pious chroniclers 
discerned in the intestinal discord of the Saracens a manifest inter- 
position in favour of Christendom. But, from the first, the Arabs 
were a disunited race incapable of cohesion, and only to be brought 
together for a common object by a wild outbreak of fanaticism, or 
by the prospect of plundering the fairest and richest lands of the 
man and Persian Empires. The two rival races—the Yemenites 
and the Maiddites — divided the dominion of Arabia. Their hos- 
tility was more ancient than the religion which they both embraced. 
The theocracy which Mahomet endeavoured to introduce was 
werless to restrain passions which were hereditary, and it was not 
ong before the new religion aggravated the evils which it had failed 
toremedy. We will again quote the reflections of M. Dozy : — 


In the history of Europe, there is nothing that can be compared with the 
hatred that existed between the two Arab races. Sometimes it was dormant, 
but was more often in a state of fierce activity, and the combatants massa- 
cred one another on the most trifling grounds. Thus, for instance, the terri- 
tory of Damascus was during two years the theatre of a cruel war because a 
Maiiddite had plucked a melon in the garden of a Yemenite ; and, in the 
province of Murcia, blood was through seven years constantly shed because 
a Maiiddite, in passing the farm of a Yemenite, had carelessly pulled a leaf 
from a vine. Now, in Europe, the antipathy of race has been very great ; but 
there was something to justify it, for at the bottom of it lay tle question of 
dominion or slavery. In Arabia, neither race had been oppressed by the 
In ancient times, it is true, a portion of the Maiiddites — the tribe of 
Nadjd— recognised the sovereignty of the King of Yemen, and paid him 
tribute, but it was because they chose to do so; for these turbulent hordes 
wanted a master to prevent them from exterminating each other, and had 

elected a chief from any of their own tribes, the rest would have refused 
to obey him. There is a t difference between such voluntary submission 
and subjection to foreign dominion. — P. 116, vol. i. 


In the same train of reasoning, M. Dozy adds :— 


This hatred, which endures from generation to generation, in spite of a 
complete community of language, law, ideas, religion, and, to a certain 
degree, of origin — for both races belong to the Semitic family — atimits of no 
explanation antecedent history. All that can be said is that it is in 
the blood. It is probable that the Arabs of the seventh century would 
have been as unable to assign the true cause as the Yemenites who in these 
days wander over the province of Jerusalem, and who, when asked by 
travellers why they are the sworn enemies of the Kaisites (Maiiddites) of 
the province of Hebron, answer that they know nothing of it except that 
this reciprocal hatred dates from immemorial time. 

Islamism, so far from diminishing the instinctive aversion of the two 
races, communicated to it a strength and activity which it had not possessed 
before. Ever distrusting each other, the Yemenites and the Maiiddites wese 
forced to fight under the same banner, to live on the same spot, and to divide 
the spoils of victory. Such relations produced disputes and conflicts. At 
the same time, this hostility between them acquired an interest and an im- 
portance which it could not have had so long as it was confined to an obscure 
corner of Asia. At a later period, it filled Spain and Sicily with bloodshed, 
no less than the deserts of Mount Atlas and the banks of the Ganges; and 
it exercised a considerable influence, not‘ only on the fate of the conquered 
races, but also on the destiny of all the Roman and Germanic nations, for 
it arrested the Mussulman conquests at the time that they threatened France 
and all Western 

Throughout the w extent of the Mussulman empire, the two races 
were in perpetual antagonisin ; but the empire was too vast, and there was 
too little of unity among the different tribes, to admit of the struggle being 

on simultaneously and with a view to the attainment of a definite 
object. Each province had its own war, and the different names which the 


the Yemenites were called Azdites, and 
Temim were the most 
elbites on one side, 


of conflict. In Khorasan, for instance, 

the Maiiddites Temimites, because the tribes of Azd 

considerable in that region. In Syria, there were the ‘ 

majority ie 

Beker an Omit, a number of the Yemenite Be settled in Syria, 

whilst the Maiiddites had preferred to establish themselves in Irak.—P. 120, 

vol. i. 

The extracts that we have given are sufficient to show the view 
which M. Dozy takes of the faults of the Arab race, which, in 
his eyes, seem to account for the want of permanence of the Arab 
conquests. It is further to be observed that, from the remoteness 
and the weakness of the supreme authority, the wars of the Saracens 
were carried on without any combined system. Governors nearly 
independent made war upon their neighbours very much as they 

leased, with the permission, but scarcely the control, of the Caliph. 
The largest acquisitions to Mussulman dominion were made d 
the caliphate of Walid. Spain was conquered, and India was 
invaded ; but the Commander of the Faithful did not in person lead 
his armies to the field. The warlike vigour of the Arabs seemed 
to command success in battle; but the constant outbreak of hosti- 
lities among themselves prevented them from reaping the fruits of 
their prowess. The same causes which had already weakened the 
power of the Arabs in Asia and Africa were no less apparent after 
they had established themselves in the Spanish Peninsula. Though 
they easily overthrew the feeble and unwarlike Gothic monarchy, 
they were unable to construct a military and political system that 
could hold its ground against the remnant of Gothic exiles who 
had taken refuge in the fastnesses of the mountains of Asturias. 
In Spain, the contests between the two Arab factions were long 
and fierce, and were vated by the introduction of a yet 
more barbarous African element. In that country, the spirit of Arab 
| faction reached its greatest height, and Charlemagne was solicited 
by the chiefs of one faction to lend his aid in the destruction of 
the other. Whilst the Teutonic and Scandinavian races were 
founding nations that have maintained themselves to the present 
day, the Saracens made brilliant conquests which they were soon 
forced to relinquish because they had no capacity for political 
organization. 

his part of the subject is very carefully elaborated by M. Dozy 

in the first book of his History, and an immense amount of erudi- 
tion is brought to bear on the illustration of the civil wars of the 
Arabs. The next book contains the history of the Arabs in Spain 
— the conquest by Tarik and Mousa — and the splendid reign of 
Abderahman, the greatest of the Omeiyade princes. The third 
book is devoted to the Caliphate, and the fourth describes the 
state of Arab Spain under the petty princes who were overthrown 
by the Almoravides from Africa. ‘The narrative portion of the 
work seems to be very readable, though perhaps somewhat want- 
ing in brilliancy of style. But it is no doubt a work of consider- 
able thought and great learning. We regret that our space does 
not permit us to give an account of some of the most interesting 
parts of the narrative —such as the glorious campaigns of Alman- 
zor against the Christian armies of Castile, or the touching history 
of Motamid, the last of the Arab kings of Andalusia. 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE.* 


HE is an opportunity of which we mean to avail ourselves 

for heaping coals of fire on the heads of those unfriendly 
Frenchmen who have lately made our countrymen’s weaknesses 
and vices the subject of their unsparing satire. While yet smart- 
ing from the French censor’s whip, it is our p e to review a 
book which has been written by an enthusiastic admirer of the 
French character in laudation of the military virtues which march 
to battle under the tricolor. If it be objected that this weakness 
which we are going to display is contrary to the nature of review- 
ers, we can only say that we have been lately reading about a 
Zouave who turned Trappist, and we read formerly of the devil 
having turned into a oath of some other sort, and these eminent 
examples of feed have determined us on this occasion to requite 
the castigation of England by praise and flattery of France. We 
might have ventured, in our ignorance, to assert that honour 
= er than religious duty was the incentive of French heroism. 

at 
Star of the brave, whose beam hath shed 

Such glories o’er the quick arid dead, 
was allowed, even by the whom it inspired, to have risen in 
heaven only to set on earth. Butif all be true that is stated in 
the book before us, we should rather say that that star rose from 
earth to shine conspicuously in heaven. We had been used to 
think that the well-known lines — 
One tint was of the sunbeam’s dyes ; 
One the blue depth of Seraph’s eves ; 
One the pure Spirit’s veil of white 
Had robed in radiance of its light — 
contained a beautiful and highly imaginative description of those 
colours, called in humble prose “red, blue, and white,” under 
which French armies have gained so many splendid victories, It 
might perhaps be true, that — 
The three so mingled did beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream. 
But, alas! the earthly reality was, in our estimate, wholly unse- 
raphic, and we should have felt the strongest possible disinclina- 


combatants bore were those of the tribes which preponderated on the scene 


White, and Blue; Sketches of Mili ife. By the Author of 
Londons Hurt & Blackeye 


* Red, 
“Flemish Interiors.” In 3 vols. 
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tion to behold the “star of the brave” irradiating the firmament, 
say, of Brighton. But if the French army really deserves all the 
praise which this book bestows on it, we can only say that the 
sooner & country is conquered by that army the better it will be for 
that oqmney's morals and religion. We have often heard of the 
bravery of Zouaves, of their activity, endurance, i uity, dramatic 
talent, and breeches; but of their piety we never heard 
before. Not that we mean to say that a pious Zouave is an im- 
possibility, but only that we should feel extremely curious to con- 
verse with one, if we had the chance. The writer of this book 
—evidently a Roman Catholic—appears to be convinced that | 
the Roman Catholic religion has a strong hold on the French | 
army, and notably on its most distinguished regiments. It is 
allowed that in 1811 “the army even of France was by no means 
remarkable for the piety of the men composing it;” but neverthe- 
less, even in 1811, there was found in a French army of occupation 
at least one soldier whose piety expressed itself by his taking post, 
as a sort of honorary sentinel, before the church of the town in 
which his regiment was quartered. He explained to the inquiring 
curé that he had pte that this honour was paid to buildings 
used for civil purposes, and “pow moi,” said he, “je garde le Bon 
Dieu.” The curé was deeply affected by this mark of respect 
shown to the church of widen he was the representative ; but per- 
haps if he had heard that proverb of the English army, “if you 
want to ruin a thing put a sentry over it,” he might hi been 
disposed to ask who would guard the church against its guardian. 
he author of this book is able to tell us a good deal about the 
triumphs of pious heroism at Castel Fidardo and other scenes of 
Italian strife, and we also find in it an account of the presentation 
to Marshal M‘Mahon of the Irish sword of honour. It is stated 
that on that occasion the Marshal “mentioned to a member of the 
deputation the singular fact that he had never known an hour’s ill 
health.” It is evident, as we have said, that the book proceeds 
from a Roman Catholic, and it might be conjectured that it pro- 
ceeds from an Irishman, and asibly from a member of that very 
deputation to whom Marshal M‘Mahon mentioned the singular fact 
that he had never been ill. If there were any man who could 
have written such a book as this, he must surely be an Irish 
Roman Catholic. But, as we understand, it is written by a lady 
who, after masquerading in several other disguises, has, it appears, 
now chosen to array herself in a pair of loose breeches, and to turn 
cantiniére to a regiment of Zouayes. She would have us believe 
that she has visited the French camps, and that she knows a great 
deal of what goes on there. She tells us that she has conversed 
with French soldiers, and she pays a delicate compliment to her- 
self by saying that they did not suspect of what country she was. 
This statement, however, we must venture to disbelieve; for even 
if we suppose this lady to French like a native, we are 
unable to persuade ourselves that a strong-minded British female 
could possibly be mistaken for an indigenous product of the soil of 
France. It would be pleasant to have heard what the French 
soldiers said of this intellectual and energetic creature when her 
back was turned. Did the Zouaves exercise their dramatic talent 
by bringing an English lady-traveller upon the stage of their camp 
theatre t 
As it seems that, even under the first Napoleon, in 1811, the 
French army possessed some slight superiority in piety over other 
armies, it will not excite surprise when we state that, under the 
fostering care of the third Napoleon, in 1862, the piety of that 
army has become what we may call decided. Not only the French 
volunteers who fought for the Pope under Lamoriciére, but also 
the French army which fought against the Austrians under the 
Emperor, exhibited a spectacle of religious faith and practice which 
must have been highly edifying to the Italians among whom their 
campaigns were made. Being pious, these armies were also pros- 
rous. They gained glory always, and victory sometimes. We 
Find a vague notion, derived from unreliable Protestant sources, 
that the Pope’s army was defeated by the Sardinians, but that 
turns out to aa been a mistake. Even if these sacred battalions 
lost ground, they never lost their honour. The pious Frenchmen 
in the Papal service peer to “le Bon Dieu,” and he heard their 
prayers, as we find he always does. He did so in the case of a 
young peasant who, being about to be drawn for the conscription, 
rayed, and the lot fell to him, according to his prayer, to stay at 
Gan If we remember this writer’s sex, we shall not be much 
surprised at her having a) pen! forgotten to consider that there 
must be what we may ps a numerical limit to the piety of ex- 
pectant conscripts, or at any rate to the rewards of it. If all the 
young peasants liable to be drawn for soldiers were to take to 
praying for exemption, their prayers could not be granted without 
a miracle which would be likely, if performed, to call forth 
counter-petitions from the head of the army against a diminution 
of its strength, which might be dangerous to French glory. It 
might embarrass “‘/e Bon Dieu” to have the Emperor praying 
ainst his subjects; but as long as French supplications are una- 
nimous, itis evident from this book that they will have pre-audience 
of all other nations, and, therefore, one does not see the use of this 
or any other country troubling itself at any time about preparations 
for war in which it cannot possibly be successful. As we said 
before, if England should be overrun by Zouaves, the consequences 
are not likely to be such as the Rev. Peter Plymley was taught to 
m the soldiers of the first French Empire, among 
Neither the pi 


whom religion had made only small ; 
nor the spouse of any rector on the South Coast would be liable 
to plunder or insult, but only the spiritual influence of the 


behaviour of the armed disciples a rival 
consi ie amount igion openly practised among 
om = versatile incurelona those counties lie 
considerably exposed. touching anniversary observed 
a Catholic countries a of reverence to the : ps 
uaves, “ ferocious desperate-looking fellows,” walk silentl: 
and sadly among tombs. Downcast visage, eyes filled with tears, 
hands aed in prayer, knees bent beside the grave of friend, 
relative, . mother—such are the signs by which the 
Zouave manifests the “noble grief” in which on this festival he 
becomes absorbed. The “Zouave Trappist” of Horace Vernet is 
the — embodiment of a true story which is told at length in 
the before us. The test of the ant’s fitness for the 
order was his hearing himself charged by the Superior before the 
brethren with cowardice; and this c he, the veteran of 
twenty battles, bore without a ure of contradiction, feeling 
that, although the charge was false, there were a thousand sins 
known “or to his own conscience with which he might justly be 
reproach This, however, is only a soli case; whereas the 
curé of Mourmelon, a village close to what is called the camp of 
Chalons, was able to count the Zouave worshippers at his church 
by hundreds. Two of them, “wearing their characteristic and 


the 


in his church, having since com 
had become Trappists. 

Having accumulated all these proofs of the religious disposition 
of the Zouaves, our author, after several intervening chapters, 
bethinks herself f another characteristic of the corps which 
must not be left : nnoticed. Unfortunately for the progress of 
the spiritual conquests of the curé of eession, there have 
been no Zouaves among his military parishioners since the first 
sad of the establishment of the camp. And why have the 

uaves been withdrawn? Because they proved rather too much 
for the honest and simple natives of the plain of Chilons, “ whom 
they as right and left.” There was scarcely a farm-yard 
or orchard which did not suffer from their predatory Le were ties. 
Nothing = long as they at the camp. 
Eggs, poultry, , disa’ as i ic. The farmers 
were dumbfoundered. Thee their heads and shrugged 
their shoulders, and said with a puzzled air, “ Ah ma foi! ces 
Zouaves, voyez-vous, c'est le Diable.”” Things even went so far 
that a farm of the Emperor on the - was robbed, and the 
author of this book sup that His Majesty was less displeased 
than amused and gratified “that his Zouaves knew how to main- 
tain their reputation for address and spirit.” Another of their ex- 
ploits was to make away with a barrel of wine which stood in the 
market-place of Mourmelon, under the very nose of the Mayor 
himself. All this, says the author, was quite in keeping with “ the 
Zouaves’ dauntless and daring character ” — whether it was also 
in keeping with their religious professions she does not inform us, 
We should like to ask her whether these marauders, whom it was 
found impossible to convict, made confession of their delinquencies 
to the curé of the parish which suffered by their depredations. 
“Without their audacity they would not be Zouaves,” and we 
suppose that without their piety they would equally fall short 
of the highest type of soldiers. It is important to observe 
that the progress of religion in the French army was much 

romoted by Marshal Bugeand, and after him by Marshal 
St. Arnaud, to either of whom we should have thought, 
before we read this book, that the title of a Saul among 
the Deo was most justly applicable. We have read, or 
dreamed that we have , of ugly deeds done in Africa by those 
commanders; but they were doubtless deeds which helped to 
establish French supremacy, and therefore we may suppose that 
“le Bon Dieu” — so called, as we conjecture, from the indulgence 
which he shows to French aberrations from the narrow path —does 
not reckon those deeds as cruel massacres. In fact, whatever a 
Zouave does is right in the eyes alike of God and man. The very 
peasants whom he pillages ire the boldness and cunning of the 
thief, and far from complaining of his ra ae they rather like it. 
The Zouave is more religious the English soldier, and can rob 
a dairy or a hen-roost better, and he is, besides, infinitely more 
alert, agile, intelligent, temperate, refined, and gentle, but even 
this author does not dare to say that he is braver. Of the spirit of 
the comparison which these volumes institute between the armies 
of France and England, we will give but a single specimen. The 
author tells us that three English soldiers were drowned while 
bathing in the sea in the very same summer in which it was an- 
nounced that the French had adopted an invention by which soldiers 
might march over the sea and load and fire as they advanced. We 
su she means to intimate that it is the stupidity of the English 
soldier which causes him to bathe without an ingenious apparatus 
for floatation fastened round his body. If she does mean this, we 
can only say that we prefer such stupidity to intel- ligence. 

The statements of this book strike us as very odd, and we, 
venture —v to disbelieve them. But, ne eless, the con- 
nection een military and religious ardour is too natural to 
allow us to deny that it may exist largely in the French army. 
Everybody remembers that the founder of the Order of Jesuits 
had a soldier. The first colonel of Zouaves was General 
de Lamoriciére, who, as we all know, is said to be “devout,” and 
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dwells much = the similarity which may be traced between 
the duties and the trials of the soldier and the priest. It is im- 


— to pronounce that this similarity does not exist, and if 
ere are 


sobriety, privation, entire self-abandonment, and submission to the will of 
a superior ? 
which approaches more nearly than his to the monastic state. We might 
almost = in what the ba: differs from the monastery, if the beat of the 
drum were only used there to give the signal for prayer ? 

The author goes on to meet an obvious remark, by saying that 
“those who speak of licentiousness as a necessary consequence of 


cemp-life do not always know what they are talking about.” | 


But it may be feared that speakers in that strain come nearer to 
the lamentable truth than one who seems inclined to ascribe to 
camps a purity which rests on no better evidence than the victories 
of the Pope’s prayerful army. Upon this subject of the licentious- 
ness of camps, we should decline to believe that the strongest- 
minded lady traveller was well informed, although she might 
rotest, with the utmost confidence, that she knew all about it. 
we judged of these volumes wholly by some parts of them, we 
ight assume it to be the author’s view that “le Bon Diew” is 
lenient to the peccadilloes of those fine fellows the Zouaves, who 
in glory to Himself and France. But she is sometimes capa- 
bie of vt So thoughts. The examples of Marshal de Montluc in 
France, and of General Havelock in England, will not be without 
effect, although they are brought forward in a book which con- 
tains a vast amount of silly and shallow wtiting. This author's 
mind is narrow and trivial, but still the tricolor which she’ adores 
is sometimes a celestial sign, and in her better moments she might 
es gazing on the Star of Honour, the truth of its poet’s 
Wi — 


When thy bright promise fades awa 
Our lite i but a load of clay. és 


CALENDAR OF DOMESTIC STATE PAPERS, 1631-3." 


R. BRUCE and Mrs. Green continue their useful labours on 

the reigns of the two Charleses, side by side. The present 
volume illustrates two of the happy years which England spent 
under the care of a paternal Government. Parliaments are in 
abeyance, foreign wars have ceased, domestic wars have not 
begun. ingham has fallen, and has left no successor; and the 
kingdom is given over to the more decorous despotism of Charles 
himself, supported by Laud and Wentworth. Neither of these 
Ministers has yet reached his highest place. Laud has not yet 
found his way to Canterbury, nor Wentworth to Ireland. But Laud, 
at least practically, needed no further promotion; the Bishop of 
London is already, to all intents and ses, Archbishop, or 
rather, something much more than } bishop. The worst 
features of the Stuart despotism have not yet discovered them- 
selves. The Government, though unconstitutional, can hardly be 
called, as compared with previous reigns, practically oppressive. 
The nation has not been as yet left without a Parliament longer 
than had sometimes been the case under princes much more 
popular than Charles I. And throughout his reign there is more 
truth than Charles’s enemies always allow in the argument of his 
friends—that his most = acts may all be paralleled in the 
annals of earlier reigns. This is, indeed, no defence of Charles’s 
vernment. We may safely lay down the general principle that 

it is no justification of an illegal act that somebody else has done 
it before. And besides this, the nation had advanced, and the 
Government had not advanced with it, but had rather gone back. 
Things which were tolerable in the sixteenth century had ceased 
to be tolerable in the seventeenth. Nor had Charles that amiuble 
sort of kingcraft by which other monarcps have purchased 
impunity for worse deeds than his. Elizabeth herself was 
guilty of acts as arbitrary as anybody; but she knew how 
to make amends for them, and she knew exactly how far it was 
safe for her to go. Even her father was half forgiven the atro- 
cities of his later years in remembrance of the days when he was 
the restorer of the tarnished honour 


licy, — and domestit, civil and religious, ran counter to 
ne wishes 0 ad no desire either 


| Dukes and Chancellors, and tied up Mitred Abbots on the gibbet, 

at least reached the sublime of terror, and probably did not really 
displease a certain vein of feeling in the populace. But the perse- 
cution of Prynne, Bastwick, and Leighton, like the burnings of 
the maimeé, the halt, and the blind in Mary’s time, simply 
offended everybody and pleased nobody. Charles was wer 
unlucky. Tyrants, both in his age and our own, have won it 
rather than otherwise by turning out whole Parliaments neck and 
crop ; but what could damage a would-be despot like going per- 
sonally to seize half-a-dozen members, and coming away without 
finding them, after bandying undignified words with the Speaker? 
Under Henry VIL, and Hampden, perhaps Hyde and 
Falkland too, would soon have found their way to the scaffold. 
Because neither the circumstances nor the disposition of Charles 
allowed such a height of tyranny, Charles himself found his way 
thither instead of them. 

The present collection does not deal with an very exciting 
matters in which England was directly concerned. The eyes of 
England, as of the rest of Europe, were just then chiefly fixed on 
the career of Gustavus Adolphus. There are many entries in the 
volume which show the intense interest which Englishmen in 
general felt in the course of the Protestant hero. His death comes 
within the present volume; and men seem to have been as loth to 
believe that Gustavus had really fallen at Lutzen as their fore- 
fathers had been to believe that Harold had really fallen at Senlac. 
Sir Thomas Roe, who had been ambassador to Sweden, and to 
whose letters Mr. Bruce properly calls special attention, was strong 
on Gustavus’ behalf ; os his anxiety was fully shared by the mass 
of the people, though it found but little sympathy in the breast of 
the King and his courtiers. The following letter is important on 
several grounds :— 

23. [Sir Thomas Roe] to Henry Earl of Holland. Moved his Maj 
often a of all the Protestant by 
Europe. Since, there has been such progress made that it seems merely the 
motion of the Prince of Peace. Has had freshly so large an account that he 
beseeches the Earl to let his Majesty know, that it may by his me hy done, 
and not without it. Ifthe King take not care of the King of Sweden, not so 
much by money, or that only, as by countenance and reputation of unity, 
though an enemy cannot beat him out of Germany, cold and jealous fri 
may undermine and undo him. His subsistence there arose from opinion of 
him and the Princes’ necessity. If they begin to think they can find 
another he to a drowsy security, though it deceive them, they will abandon 
him, and if he forsake the cause, or the cause cast him off, the general enemy 
will return more provoked to revenge. Sir Thomas is as unwilling to write 
as to know that that brave prince is in danger if the King support him not, 
and though some reasons may retard Sir Thomas from being a builder, he 
must aid as a buttress to keep up the work. If his Majesty at any time 
remember the writer, he can never decline his service ; if he call the writer 
answers, Adsum, domine. He sees many occasions, is there none for him ? 
Are all men thought and cared for, he only forgotten ?—P. 401. 
We may observe that Sir Thomas here forestalls the famous joke 
against Lord Eldon as being not a pillar of the Church, but a but- 
tress. We may also see that he was not above asking for prefer- 
ment, like other people. He had been lately disappointed of the 
office of Secretary of State, vacant by the death of Lord Dorchester, 
and for which he was excellently qualified. It had just been con- 
ferred, by Laud’s influence, on Sir Francis Windebank. But the 
valuable part of the letter is that which relates to the King of 
Sweden. Bas does not recommend armies or subsidies, but exactly 


the t King, 
of d. again, afterwards, Charles II.— politically, at 
least as bad as his father, and without his redeeming private 
virtues — retained his popularity throughout his reign mainly by 
the charm of his personal demeanour. But Charles sft 
better man than pry Op them, was, almost for that very reason, a 
worse king. That his despotism was a thoroughly conscientious 
despotism, really made matters worse. There was no persuading, 
y any coercing, a king who sincerely believed that in ruling 
he was ing his duty toGod. Then, 
wh ier despots — Edward IV., H UL, Elizabeth 
herself — had been thoroughly English, representatives of 
the national feeling of the time, Charles was nothing of the 


making news and a fault on the part of 
too hungry. We will not give the King of Sweden leave to conquer like a 
man by degrees, but look he should fight 
read them in the book of Joshua. This is an infirmity in us, but the 8 
disease is greater, for they make lies and 
their cause needeth it.—P. 338. 


the same sort of moral support which England has been giving to 
Italy for three years past. 
In an earlier letter of the same year, dated May 28th, Sir 
Thomas, writing to Sir Edward Horwood, thus describes the 
general feeling of the people as to the great continental struggle :— 
His welcome letter came as the rain in a dry May. Finds there is an art ix 
le in this country to become 
ttles and take towns as fast as we 
publish them. He is glad 


There are other letters of Sir Thomas to the same effect, all 


showing his deep zeal in the cause. At this time, Sir Henry 
Vane was gone as ial ambassador, 


Gustavus, the King of 


* Calendar State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Rei Charles I, 
by Jobn race, “London Loman & Co 


Denmark, and the 


erman princes. was content to hope 
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a who commanded that Papal army of which the thinahe were sort. He was English neither by birth nor feeling —his whole re 
a only discernible by the eye of faith. ‘Tho author of this book rr tha 
‘ x eep mistresses or to cut off heads, but he might have pure The 
< See | a licence to do either by being affable in his manners, yy sending Pa 
: ; | Laud about his business, and by going to war for the Protestant 

thus placed before them, it may be conceded that there are also not | cause. Such a king as this has suffered sadly from _the reckless Y 
— priests shortcomings are | daubing both enemies. Charles I. really 
: Dieu ;” bat, ake all, the soldier’s only clear rule of duty is to | Jistinctive features of the man are utterly — out alike by aml 
: fight for the country which gave him birth. The following extract those who worship him as a perfect saint martyr, and by are 
. ae expresses thoughts which may have occurred to soldiers both in | those who pax ye his memory with the partisan hatred of oe 
pe the despotism, as we have said, has not 
What is a soldier? Is he not a monk in all the details of regularity, reached its height. We have not come to the and halt wi 

= ave as yet reac e old of those cruel and ye 
a ridiculous sentences which have damaged Charles and his Ministers at | 
a almost more than anything else. Prynne is just beginning to be col 
= asked questions about his Histriomastix, but he has still got his wi 
= ears on his head. Now these pilloryings and nose-splittings, and cak 
=f ear-croppings, exercised on comparatively insignificant people—a \ 
barrister, a physician, or a private clergyman— are just the things and 
: which make a Government at once odious and contemptible. A in ( 
Government which did_business on a grand scale, which beheaded Le 
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that Vane might reap what he himself had sowed. Here is a | We cannot help asking whether the odd expression of “ facilitating 
letter to Vane from Sir Toby Matthew, which shows that more | difficulties ” is due to Sir Thomas Edmondes or to Mr. Brucey > 
courtly politicians did not always take the same view as Sir We might go on for ever with curious and amusing extracts, 
Thomas. The last sentence reeds as if it had come from Lord We will add only one more, illustrating that strange merchandise’ 
Palmerston or Mr. Tite : — _ of honours which we. have spoken of in other notices of this series. 
Yesterday night waited at supper on Lord Carlisle, where they had Sir Colonel Robert Farrer is stating his services and their reward :— 
Jacob Ashley at large, a worthy gentleman and a great lover of the Marquis = He came over at the instance of Viscount Wimbledon ; has received aif his 
rance.— 


and Sir Henry. He speaks highly of the courage and intellectual and expe- 
rimental abilities of the King of Sweden ; but the writer never heard any man losses and ransom, having been imprisoned four months in F 


ambition. Fears icity is not li to ong lived, so many clow ret ‘ , 
are coming towards him. The writer never eppmbental siman whe hal aa “Receiving a baronet, which the Duke gave him,” is a 
issue male, nor multitudes of subjects, only auxiliaries, but ‘just as he would roams which may not at once convey its own meaning. it 
rehend a storm. . . . Wishes him at home; knows not whataman «does mean is that, as indemnity for his imprisonment, Colonel 
mld get with the Goths.—Pp. 293-94. Farrer was allowed, by the Duke of Buckingham’s interest, to sell 
A little later than Sir Toby (May 2nd), Sir John Suckling ® baronetcy to anybody who was fool enough to buy it, and to 
writes to Vane, describing the receipt of some of his despatches pocket the payments due to the king on the creation — payments 
at Court. Though the King and his Ministers are not quite so then quite enough to be a decent reward for a Colonel whose pay 
contemptuous as Sir Toby, they evidently looked upon things Was not in arrear. 
’s 


with very different eyes from those of “Sir Thomas Roe 

cabinet” : — MR. BAGEHOT ON OUR PEACE ESTABLISHMENT.* 
Wrote to him from Dover by way of Antwerp. On Tuesday arrived in Court, y : se thinks : ; 
and found the face of it paste looking upon Sir Henry MS their faculties on the affairs of the 
in Germany, and = all who were sent from thence. Presented first h nation — and ¢ ere are suc. men — do really feel uneasy on 
packet to the Lord Treasurer, and the taking of Donauworth, who both to the much vexed question of army and navy expenditure. Argue 
the bearer and the news shewed indifference, cool, if not cold. From thence the matter as you may— marshal your facts in squadrons, crown 
every eminence with statistics, and open a masked battery of 


he went ee the King, who was well content the King of Sweden was still vic- 
torious, but-took it not so hot as those of France, nor did he at first conceive it ular decla: : til] 

- +. popular declamation — still you cannot quell the element of doubt 
of so great importance. The bedchamber men were there, and the King dissatisfaction fermenting thele mina To be puzzled 


e loud ; that little, therefore, the writer had to say to him specially, the “ ° r 
= reserved for a more private audience. Sovtng wen Lord Middlesex, and driven Into a corner 1s not to be convinced. Such men are 
he not convinced that it is absolutely impossible to reduce the 

to 


and , a Henry’s son, — he went again to the King, 
waited on the Lord Treasurer, and informed him what he was to spea outlay on what is pleasantly te “our peace establishment ” 
King, ig without detriment the safety of the nation. They are what is 
” . . 

than on his first interview. He questioned the writer much, and about many called “in a fix. They suspect something is wrong, and, 
things, but seemed to refer to the Lord Treasurer. The disposal of the travellers enveloped in a fog, gTope first, on one side, then on the 
cofferer’s place makes the world think that there is some staggering in the other, on the chance of discovering the right 

We are thankful, when so situated, for any hand kindly extended 


friendship between the Lord Treasurer and Sir Henry, and those that are of 
Sir Thomas Roe’s cabinet would persuade that Sir Henry is sent over to to help us, and it would be ungracious to grumble because the hand 
Mr. Walter 


undo the affairs of the King of Sweden and his own. If so, the causes are, 1, 
his greatness with the Lord Marquis; 2, his too live representations, does not help us onwards — than an inch or two. 
making the King of Sweden outweigh the Emperor; 3, the women take it Bagehot has held out his hand in the shape of a small —— 
ill that his son should be a statesman before theirs; 4, the writer suspects entitled — Count your Enemies and Economize your Expen , 
ill-behaviour of Sir Henry’s clerks. Wishes for his speedy return home-— The subject is a serious one, and Mr. Bagehot treats it seriously, 
Pp. 322-23. with plenty of hard fact and cool reasoning ; but, nevertheless, he 
The volume, of course, contains the usual queer collections of cannot help seeing that it has its comic side. No sooner had he 
odds and ends. Private and public letters are mixed up together, vely concocted his title-page than his pleasantry got the upper- 
and very often private and public matters are mixed up in the hand of his sobriety. Whether it was the antics of the Admiralty 
en ships to wooden steamers, and from wooden 


same letter. Friends at home writing to ambassadors abroad do jumping from w 
steamers to iron steamers— whether it was the grotesque appearance 


not always confine themselves to the affairs of England, Sweden, 
and the Empire, but go on to tell pleasant little bits of court- of what Mr. hot terms “naval nondescripts, a sort of 
ossip, and generally the news of the day. Thus, Sir Toby  Merrimacs and Monitors, things more like an ugly insect 
atthew, in the letter from which we have made an extract, than a ship, and which seem to me capable of infinite varieties, 
does not confine himself to speculations on the character of King just as insects are””— or whether, again, it was the exquisite absur- 
Gustavus, but goes on to tell various pieces of news, among dity of Mr. Bagehot’s whole income-tax being shot away in a few 
others how “ Lord Doncaster was married a few days since to Lady | trials of “the great new gun at Shoeburyness” — whether from any 
or all of these exciting causes, Mr. Bagehot in the little pamphlet 


Margaret Russell, not only without his father’s consent but | 
ily loses his gravity and proclaims his wrongs to 


against his will.” Then there is a letter from an anonymous | 
the world with a smiling countenance :— 


rson to some one in Sir Henry Vane’s suite thanking him for 

is news from Germany, “though it had the same fault the | It is very painful to me that they should shoot away my income-tax. If 
writer’s wife labours with, being a little too old.” In return he | it be se well ; but certainly, when I made that money with 
gives him all the English news about the repairs of Whitehall | @™xiety and ty, I never anticipated it would be treated in such a 
and St. Paul’s; how “some people think we shall have | 
a Parliament out of hand, of which there is no great The income-tax is a sore a, Mr. Bagehot, as with all 
unlikelihood, since Noy and Selden are come on our side, | of us; yet, asa man of the world, not to say —s e of Democritus, 
and the rest of the rebels would be glad of worse con- he extracts from it food for mirth as well for himself as his 
ditions.” He goes on with more exciting matters—how “Lady readers:— 
Andrews is come to town;” how “her daughter is not perfectly | Mr. Bright talks too of the “toiling millions” who pay all this, but I 
recovered of her love-sickness ;” how “Lady Midd. is brought to | of closer at 
bed,” and how “ Lady Bludder is not in town at all this term, Sir administration, heard any ens a he was ening for his oars ee it was 
Thomas not being able to appear.” It seems to have still less con- _ a “view of human nature which had never been presented to him ;” every- 
nexion with the business of the nation when Nathaniel Knyvett | body was always “anxious for the ‘public welfare.” I honestly confess 


writes to his brother [-in-law?] Sir Philiberto Vernatti, with is not my case. I do care very much about my own money. I do not 
like to think that I every year supply experimental charges to a a gun, 
y 


“several announcements ” that his wife had been delivered of a - 
daughter, and how she suckled the child herself. Gabriel Hippisley 
writes to Endymion Porter from Madrid, with some Spanish news Iti : Silat ¢ least so it “ that 
—as that “there is great want of bread throughout Spain,” and | body hi The 
how “ there have been many solemn processions and great discipline | all o oug: ships. a be P 

of whipping throughout Lent,” and how “some four or five killed | - 
themselves with whipping.” But he also tells how he “ias heard | a th likelih 
Porter’s mistress sing, and shall ever commend his judgment. | better ison than any oth cation, 


She is the rarest of the world.” : 
| but also more and better guns for the of smashing an 
Eating and reas were not neglected in those days, either in | iron ships that any other nation may sen Pn equine a This is 7 
Courts or Colleges. Nearhas Brian Duppa writes from Christ Church | far satisfactory. t then, as Mr. Bagehot says, how about the 
to Lord Dorchester : — pill? When ‘is this frightfully ive race between so-called 
_ civilized nations to come to an end 
is diet wi ve though not altogether in eig) was 4 x P i 
lately grown “ag three poy good dishes being oe the ordinary stint. His | _ No sooner is one —— a a set its place. What 
tutor is Chaworth, younger brother of the Viscount of that name, and only , Was a superior way of ki ~ Ang 1859, is a most inferior way, a quite 
unhappy that he is a younger brother. There wants nothing but a lodging, passée and useless way, in 1 
which the Sec. may obtain by ee See Peterborough, now | AJ] this is true— painfully true. But what are we to do? 
in London, who intends to reside at Peterborough—F’. 8 In the unsatisfactory debate on Mr. Stansfekl’s motion, Mr. 
Cobden suggested that “ we should go to France and talk over the 


Sir Thomas Edmondes, writing to Sir Henry Vane, among a long i 
string of home news, ‘politi and fashionable, on two | subject of these iron-cased vessels.” The House laughed at the 
rather different subjects : — homely proposal, but sober seems it 
A great innovation brought them by the household being charged | but either to continue the race of expenditure, or, as Mr. Cobden 
with the dict of he Lely Wary hous, which is twelve dishes for Lady | says, talk the matter over with our com titors abroad. Mr. 
Roxburgh, the governess, and seven for the —, oan wr Aastphes any Bagehot says, “ Don’t commence the race.” ‘Wait until you are 
saving to satisfy old arrears. Hopes the successes of Gustavus us wi : 
cat things ino such a new shape as will faciitate many * Count By Walter 
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morally certain that other nations have started. Wait until you 
are absolutely convinced that they have — so to say — mounted the 


right horse, found the right sort of ship, and the best ties of 
gun. But it is a fact that other nations have been busied, and are | 


now busied, in making both ships and guns as superior to the 
ships and guns of fifty years since as those were to the galleys and 
catapults of the Romans. Ought we to remain idle? Ought we to 
wait until, by some unhappy accident, a quarrel breaks out between 
us and them? Is not this to give a very long start to possible 
competitors? Let us handle this matter in a common-sense 
fashion. Assume that we had not built a single iron ship, but 
remained satisfied with our wooden walls, whilst France and 
America were equipping whole fleets of iron-plated steamers. 
Should we not practically have sunk in the scale of nations? Is 
it too much to say that we should have subsided into a second-rate 
Power? It is hopeless to deal with the question otherwise than 
fis one of degree. You cannot commence the race of competition 
and not commence it. True, you can pull up from time to time 
and take a long breath, and cast a glance astern to see whereabouts 
a competitors are. You can and you ought to do this; but 


Bagehot wants more than this, or, if he does not want more, © 
he is pretty much of one mind with most of us. We all think | 


Government should be rigorously cautious in spending our money 
in arts of defence and destruction. The question is how, and to 
what extent? 

The answer is scarcely given in Count your Enemies and Economize 
your Expenditure. Putting aside the argument of “ Don’t begin ” 
as too obviously susceptible of a reductio ad absurdum, let us see 
what further advice Mr. Bagehot communicates to us. Chiefly 


full, free, and minute discussion in Parliament — not merely of | 


the estimates — but of the reasons why the estimates are of such 
and such an amount : — 


We ought every year to have from Ministers a military budget just as we 
have a financial alee ett 6p We are told that our money goes to pay 


such and such a number of seamen; but we are not told why that precise | 


number is fixed on — why it should not be thousands greater or thousands 
less. We are told that we are building certain ships and “ converting ” certain 


others; but why we are making so ~~ / and oyly so many, and pulling | 


about (for that is converting) so many and only so many, we are never told. 
Hints and casual allusions are not enough. The reason why our 


naval and military expenditure should touch 28 millions now, in | 


place of 16 millions in 1851, should be every year “compendiously 


and gravely and fully set forth.” So contends Mr. Bagehot, and | 


the main question to be officially solved seems to be this : — 

What is the maximum force which it is at all likely may be brought 
against se and what is the disposable force with which we are prepared to 
meet it 

Anxious as we are to seize any clue that may lead us out of the 
ew; we confess that this os pee gives us very small comfort. 
No doubt Mr. Bagehot hits a blot when he expatiates on the im- 
perfect attention paid by the Cabinet, 2s a whole, to questions of 
naval and military expenditure : — 

A Cabinet is chosen out-of persons who tolerably agree on pressing Parlia- 

mentary questions, and who agree on little else. Is it likely that they will 
collectively attend to much else? . .. 
mentary statesmen as they are and must be, is it not certain that all un- 
parliamentary questions will be, in the school phrase, extras; that they 
won't enter into the real, mental, practical, pressing life ; that, though indi- 
viduals may attend to them, a whole Cabinet, or any considerable portion of 
a Cabinet, will not ? 
So far as regards the importance of the Cabinet discussing the 
expenditure for the current year—not in a sham, perfunctory 
manner, but with a full sense of responsibility, individually and 
collectively — we are quite agreed with Mr. Bagehot. But we are 
not so innocent as to imagine that the prospect of Parliamentary 
debate would quicken the slumbering consciences of members of 
the Cabinet. e Cabinet discussion would afford a good oppor- 
tunity for rehearsing suitable speeches for the Parliamentary 
debate, and for making —— arrangements for mystifying, 
and perhaps misleading, the House. Certainly this much good 
would follow —that a —— or reckless Premier might be 
more easily held in check by colleagues more sober-minded and 
more wary. Cabinet discussions do not quicken the conscience, 
but a place a man who has a conscience in a position to speak 
his min 

But, after all, what about this military, budget? It is to 
furnish Parliament and the nation with ‘a precise estimate of 
the maximum force which it is at all likely may be brought 
against us, and of the disposable force with which we are pre- 
pared to meet it.” The latter portion of the suggested budget 
1s already furnished by Government, and, if the work is performed 
in a slovenly or imperfect manner, Parliament is to blame for it, 
since the remedy is in its own hands. But it is the first half of 
Mr. Bagehot’s military budget that perplexes us —‘‘a precise 
estimate of the maximum force at all bike y to be brought against 
us.” Those words “at all likely” contain the whole pith and 
marrow of the difficulty. It is comparatively easy to make an 
approximate estimate of the ships, guns, and land forces main- 
tained by foreign Powers. Fluent Ministers will check them 
off on their fingers with a rapidity perfectly maddening to quiet 
men of slow powers of comprehension. But how to ascertain 
whether it is “at all likely ” foreign Powers will or will not form 
unfriendly designs against this country? Imagine the variety of in- 
formation, from all manner of sources public and private, flowing in 


m @ Prime Minister, and influencing him in making up his | 


mind as to our relations with foreign Powers. On such a su ject 
it would be sometimes unwise to make confidants even of Cabinet 
Ministers, much more of M.P.’s in general. The notion, how- 


. Taking these overtasked Parlia- | 


ever at first sight plausible and however ingeniously supported, i 
we believe, win ly impracticable. But, were it practicable, a 
are not sure that it would tend to promote economy. There is a very 
alarming sentence in the pamphlet immediately following the 

pro to adjust the amount of our own forces to that of our 
| neighbours. In calculating the balance of armaments between 
' this country and foreign countries, Mr. Bagehot desires that too 
| exclusive a reference should not be made to France :— “ France 
| might be in alliance with some other Power—say with America or 
_ Russia.” This is unpleasantly true. It is asort of contingency 
against which ordinary men, not in responsible positions, are apt to 
| shut their eyes. But Mr. Bagehot, with inexorable logic, forces it 
, upon our attention. And, with equally inexorable logic, we are 

driven to the conclusion that, if it is “at all likely ” that France 
should ever unite with America or Russia, or with both these 
Powers at once, in hostile alliance against us, then we must have 
in reserve, if not afloat, a naval armament at least equal in in- 
trinsic and numerical force not only to that of France, but to the 
united armaments of France, America, and Russia. If this is the 
only result of the proposed military budget, we think we had 
better let it alone. 

As for calling Ministers to a strict account on the subject. of 
martial expenditure, let it be tried by all means. But recent 
‘experience does not seem encouraging. A popular Minister, 
| impatient of inconvenient restraints and admonitory resolutions, 
threatens to appeal to the country, and Parliament subsides into 
sullen submission. Is there, then, no hope of checking the present 
steadily augmenting expenditure? Must we resign ourselves 
to our fate without a struggle—almost without a groan? One 
would be loth to think so. By all means let there be 
_ discussion, and plenty of it. Light may in this way be ulti- 
_ mately shed on a subject now wrapped in darkness. At present 
| discussion has done little but make us sensible that the problem, 
how to economize our naval expenditure, is a very difficult one to 
solve. It may be permitted, however, to throw out one or two 
suggestions. Science is in a state of constant progression—one 
| invention treads on the heels of another—works of costly con- 
struction become obsolete even before the bill for them 
| has been paid. It would seem wise, therefore, in culti- 
vating the arts of destruction, to seek for the highest of 
_ excellence, but not prodigally multiply examples of it. ith 
_ ample materials in store, machinery ever at command, and skilled 
, workmen within call, our stock of guns and gunboats constructed 
_ on the newest models could be rapidly augmented on the first 

symptoms of danger. 

The most elaborate and ingenious warlike appliances are, how- 
ever, merely so much lumber without men. Bo far as regards 
adequately manning the navy in case of sudden emergency, there 

| seems now no reason for apprehension. But the importance of a 
second line of defence, in case the cordon of our ships of war be 
_ eluded or broken through, cannot be overrated. It is for this reason 
| that the claims of our Volunteer Services deserve the most anxious 
consideration. The outlay needed to preserve those services from 
decay or dissolution is comparatively so small that we trust the 
expediency of incurring it will be unanimously — and we may add 
promptly —urged upon Government by the Royal Commission 
now sitting. 

| One word in conclusion on the Board of Admiralty. Can it 
| be favourable to economy, or conducive to efficiency, that a Board 
| perpetually thrusting an eager hand into the public purse, and 
| charged with duties so extensive and so onerous, should be a 
| prey to the vicissitudes of political faction fights ? te lift 
_ this Board above the poisonous atmosphere of party ? hy not 
_ make it a permanent body, or, at most, subject to stated period- 
ical changes? Primd facie, it seems clear that the Board of 
Admiralty would learn its work more thoroughly, attend to 
it more steadily, and discharge its duties more satisfactorily 
| to the nation, if it were not practically broken up at every 
_ change of Ministry, to be reorganized, not so much in accordance 
with public interests as in compliance with the exigencies of 
political jobbery. 


SUPERNATURAL LOGIC AND GRAMMAR.* 
A the many mysteries of “spiritual communication” 
now so frequent in the drawing-rooms of those who can afford 
to pay for it (for the poor have na share in this great revelation, 
nor, indeed, can a ghost be reasonably expected to revisit this sad 
earth unless all expenses are paid), one thing is especially m 
| rious to our feeble intellects; and we call the attention of our 
| readers to it, though with but a slender confidence in their being 
_ able to fathom it. This it is: Why, when the human soul is 
' emancipated from the trammels of this sublunary existence, is it 
_ also emancipated from the fastidious trammels of syntax and logic? 
The severe followers of Locke and Condillae may understand why 
_ the mind which is removed from the sphere of Sense roams un- 
restrained in the illimitable sphere of Nonsense; but can the 
adherents of Priscian and Lindley a explain why the 
superior knowledge cf departed spirits should express itself with 
supreme di of grammar? Spirits have written poems, 
rapped out aphorisms. They have been minute in ie 
Chuistian names, the furniture of rooms, and the dates of tri 
events. They have communicated to devout believers (and only to 
believers, for they are justly scornful towards sceptics) a number 
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of revelations which, if wholly unimportant in quality, are yet 
so abundant in a and so startling in accuracy, that one is 
puzzled to find these communicative spirits so curiously indifferent 
to spelling and syntax. Far be it from us to limit the conditions 
under which supernatural phenomena shall be allowed to manifest 
themselves, or to require that spirits, once escaped from the 

ny of pedagogues, should not indulge themselves in any 
laxities of speech which may suit their new existence; but as 
mundane critics we surely have a right to demand that authors 
who profess to instruct us shall, to some extent at least, comply 
with the ordinary —— of English composition. If some 
men, illumined from a higher source, undertake to enlighten us as 
to the spirit-world, we must insist upon their not also importing 
from that spirit-world the spiritual grammar and logic they have 
learned there. We do not ask them to be eloquent, nor witty, 
nor wise in the wisdom of this world; but we must request them 
to pay some attention to the pedantic weakness which regards 

ar as indispensable to composition. 

We have an example in a certain Mr. Elihu Rich. He has 
undertaken to “edit” a number of articles, relating to ancient 
fables, belief in supernatural beings, supernatural localities, the 
exercise of occult power, wonders of divination, clairvoyance, and 
other “glimpses of the supernatural,” written by different con- 
tributors to some magazine or cyclopmdia (the source is not 
indicated). Besides this labour of his intelligent scissors and 
admirable paste, Mr. Rich has generously given us the result of 
his own profound research and patient meditation, in articles thus 
described by him :—* Brevity has been attained, not by m 
ness of treatment, but by the actual compression of matter, which 
inight have been given with less trouble to the writer in a more 
diffuse style.” If his style, when more diffuse, is also more gram- 
matical and intelligible, his readers have reason to regret the 
severe labours wich compressed his sentences into such a coagu- 
lum of nonsense as we find here. 

From our knowl of the diction expressed through “Me- 
diums,” we infer that Mr. Elihu Rich matriculated at the Univer- 
sity of Rappingdom. In other universities and colleges another 
language is learned. Readers will perceive so me ¥ from his 
opening sentences :—“ Those who possess ever so little knowled 
of antiquity,” he says, “are aware that its current of thought 
differed very much from its tendency in our own period; and 
there are few, even among the lettered, can hear the ancients 
mentioned without a consciousness of something as distinct from 
the existing race of men as fairies and goblins.” How the mere 
mention of the ancients is to create in us “a consciousness of 
something distinct”? from man is not clear; nor are we much 
enlightened on learning that this consciousness is an instinct. 
“This instinctive feeling,” we are told, “is by no means without 
a basis in fact.” From which we learn that other instincts are 
without a basis in fact. We are, therefore, the more curious to 
know what this particular basis may be. It is this:—“If the 
same motives ruled men in all former ages as at present, it must 
still be allowed that the sources of their knowledge have been 
unknown to us, and that something infinitely more potent than 
imagination has originated the traditions and monuments that 
have come down to our time.” Let us take breath, and reconsider 
this sentence. If the ancients are to be supposed, by a stretch of 
philosophic induction, to have been ruled by motives such as rule 
the moderns, this admission does not exclude the fact that their 
knowledge had sources which have been hidden from us; nor does 
it exclude the other important fact, that their traditions and 
monuments were originated by something (not specified) infinitely 
more potent than imagination. Nothing can be more lucid. 

Mr. Rich, equally rigorous in correctness of grammar and in 
precision of thought, continues thus: — “ Modern philosophy and 
all our habits of thought supposes the progressive ore ment of 
institutions, and therewith of arts = sciences, founded mainly 
upon the improvable nature of the human organisation, and the 
progress of man by instruction. Experience and necessity are 
the two arms of the anchor of all our hopes in the future, and a 
comparison of the present state, political and social, of the dege- 
nerate Eastern races, may well ery! a firm reliance on these 
tried principles.” It may be a bold thing to say, but we hazard 
the assertion that a finer sentence than this cannot be culled from 
the pages of Mr. Martin Tupper or Mr. Hepworth Dixon. This 
hazy grandeur of platitude, melting into no-meaning, is so mar- 
vellously irrelevant to what precedes and to what succeeds, that 
one might almost sus it to be “spirit-writing.” Observe, it 
is meant to explain the unknown sources of knowl possessed 
by the ancients, and the something, not specified, which originated 
their monuments and traditions. In contrast to the ancient sources, 
the modern sources are named — these being the improvable nature 
of the human organisation, and progress i instruction. Expe- 
rience and necessity are our anchors; and a firm reliance on these 
well-tried principles is justified by the fact that the Eastern 
nations—apparently because they did not rely on experience and 
necessity —are now degenerate. “At the same time,” continues 
this great thinker, “it cannot be denied that certain fountains of 
imowledge have been allowed to dry up, as the wells of Abraham 
were filled with dust. What these were we may briefly indicate.” 
ilis indications are as clear and convincing as may be anticipated 


.fvom this introduction. He talks of Zoroaster, and the Hellenes, 


the Chaldeans and Proclus, “familiarly as maidens do of puppy 
dogs,” and tells us that “it is a striking circumstance that man- 
kind were not originally ruled by force. Too much weight cannot 
be given to this really startliig fact.” But he omits to prove the 
fact, and does not estimate its weight. Having other sources of 


knowledge than those open to ordinary scholars, he fixes with 
t precision the date of Homer’s birth ; and ignoring i 

iiller’s statement that the most generally received opinion makes 
Hesiod the amas. 8c of Homer, he places Hesiod “in the 
remoter distance, where the glory shades off into a red gloom, an 
age too uncertain to name.” t having fixed these dates, he 
makes no further use of them. He has not whispered a word of 
the “higher sources” to which these owed their know- 
ledge—probably because the brevity of his style has too much 
compressed his matter. But how competent he is to have enlight- 
pee us on this subject, had he only consented to be “ diffuse,” 
may perhaps be guessed from the following passage : — 

We are not among those who attribute all these marvels to craft. In the 
pote of aspirants to initiation some of the most secret rites of the 

ermetic art were celebrated ; and in these practices ay amy many of the 

rties of the so; ic drugs e ancien ve exaggera' 
ood much less we their effects ound physical. When Homer relates that 
the cup of Cireé transformed men into beasts, it is no fable we read, any 
more than Plutarch’s description of the mysteries of Trophonius, or the rites 
of the Dionysia, or those again of Eleusis. Consciousness is the ground of 
being, and we who call ourselves of sound understanding could not think 
ourselves men if a continual impression did not flow in upon the conscious- 
ness to that effect. Alter its state, so that this impression is no longer re- 
ceivable, and we may do or think anything, however extravagant, to which 
the modification corresponds. The facts of electro-biology are of this nature, 
and those who work them are magicians on a scale commensurate with their 
purpose, which is generally gain. 

It may readily be imagined that we have not had the courage 
to read fos of this vane. The first chapter was a specimen- 
brick which destroyed our confidence in the stability of the build- 
ing. In examining half-a-dozen other bricks we found them of 
the same quality ; and we found such a on for the ordinary 
laws of reasoning, that we soon understood Mr. Rich’s contempt 
for “ reasoning philosophers.” Mr. Rich does at appenen of the 
application of reason to supernatural aon, oe Still less does he 
approve of ridicule. The time has gone by, he says, “ when the 
affectation of treating the subject of itions in the a 
half-burlesque manner adopted by writers who, perha) reeiv 
they had a reputation at stake — does this mean ? satisfy 
the inquiring mind.” If neither reason nor ridicule is to be 
admitted, by what test are Apparitions to be tried? By “the 
impartial allocation of known ”. whatever that may be. 

Ye will detach one more specimen-brick, and it shall be one 
exhibiting the calibre of Mr. Rich’s mind: — 
table-turning. There can be no doubt that a vast amount of 
delusion, often of fraud, has been mixed up with it. it may be 
safely affirmed that Mr. Faraday’s hypothesis accounts for the larger number 
of instances in which the table moved round without rising from the . 
When it rises or tips, a more occult force is at work, and if the table-tipping 
be made to answer as a code of si 


it can hardly be doubted that the employed is under the direction of an 
understanding. 
We perfectly agree with all this. The fone which re- 


sponses was certainly employed under the direction of an “ under- 
standing”—and one evidently much sharper than that which 
Nature, in a niggard moment, on Mr. Elihu Rich, 


RECENT ILLUSTRATED WORKS.* 


costly illustrated books, which have appeared 

from the same press, may be conveniently noticed together, 
although their subjects have not much incommon. At any rate 
their contemporaneous publication testifies to the wide scope 
healthy tendencies of the artistic sympathies of the time. 

The series of a now before us does the highest credit to the 
skill and taste of the Junior Club to which it-is due. We observe 
that, in this volume, the members have not confined themselves, as 
heretofore, to the illustration of some one particular author. 
Their subjects are borrowed from very different quarters — partly 
from “the daily scenes of social life in our streets and cottages, 
and the varied aspects of rural nature,” but more frequently from 
characteristic in the writings of modern English poets. 
Each etching is accompanied by one or more extracts, which may 
have suggested, or may explain, the predominant sentiment of the 
design. Among so many drawings of great beauty it will not be 
invidious to select for special notice a few of the most striking. 

Mr. Tenniel’s etching of the “Battle-Field” is very touching. 
A dead horseman, hal rt aie) wearing medieval armour, lies 
pillowed on his dead charger, while his wife embraces the corpse 
in passionate grief. The story is powerfully told; but we observe 
some indecision in the ries and details which is especially out 
of place in an etching. . F. Powell’s picture of “ ‘Tennyson's 
Brook ”’ is less s than most of its fellows. The ——- 
which is a continuous word-painting, so to say, seems to lend i 
better to musical, than to pictorial, illustration. The study of a 
“ Buffalo,” by Lord Bury, is effective in its light and shadow ; but 
the special ferocity of the animal has wholly disappeared in the 
etching. The creature here pony might be one of the 
meekest of Alderman Mechi’s stall-fed oxen: We like vastly 
better his Lordship’s next design, ‘which ts an oriental 
fountain, with a group of figures in deep shadow?” *‘ Nora Creina ” 
is a rather ambitious subject, by Lord Gerald Fitzgerald. The 


Poets. Iilustrated by the Junior Etching 
of Medieval Architectur Examples ofthe 
Specimens 0; i itecture ; 

Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries in France and Ftaly,‘and drawn by W. 
Eden Nesfield, Architect. Folio. & Son. 1862. 


The Church's Floral Kalander (si ed 
Day & Bon $ (sic) : Emily Cuyler. , London ; 
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result is not quite satisfactory. We have before us a spirited Irish 
tga; but we cannot discern in her appearance any 
embodiment of the sentiment of Moore’s famous lyric. In another 
le, but.very cleverly designed, is Mr. J. Clark’s “ Hagar and 
Pndolence,” the sole to by 
Mr. Millais, A.R.A., recalls almost too closely one e se 
in his famous Apple-Orchard, Here we have 2 girl lying flat 
on her back with a straw in her mouth, while a companion 
sits by her making a garland of flowers. Mr. M. J. Lawless 
ives a-careful and picturesque etching of two Sisters of Charity 
oing their pious errand in a mean cottage. The high lights are 
effectively given by the huge white caps and scapularies of the 
Sisters, the background bei y darkened. In “The 
Rainbow” and “The Wreck” the respective limners have rather 
overtasked their powers; but there is true grace and feeling in the 
i i Sunn ,” a mother and her infants, by Mr. J. R. 
Clayton. Mr. H. 8. Marks gives us a apn etching, showing 
the baa amazement of a smock-frocked ploughboy who finds 
himself by accident among the Egyptian antiquities in the British 
Museum. This is a suitable subject for bringing out this clever 
artist’s gener umour. Mr. Gale’s contribution is a life-like 
profile tch of Etty, taken Jong ago in the Life School. The 
Last Gleam of Day,” by Mr. J. W. Oakes — showing a dark 
storm-beaten coast with the rolling breakers white with the sun’s 
last rays, as they stream from horizontal streaks of light in a pitchy 
—has power, but is of a kind that will be caviare to the 
multitude. Of two “Spring” scenes by Mr. A. J. Lewis, the 
lower one, a meadow fringed by elms in their first green, is very 
tenderly given. The unna sky — Mr. Severn's “ Nearing 
Home” —a sailor boy lying out on the bowsprit and gazing wist- 
fully on the white cliffs just risen above the borizon. The 
“Pedlar” is a clever eastern reminiscence by Lord Bury. But 
the right leg of the figure is curiously unfinished. So, too, in the 
“ Bivouack,” by Mr. Lawless, the next etching which need detain 
us, the group would be altogether more satisfactory if the drawing 
was more accurate. The same fault seems to us to be predicable 
of Mr. Rossiter’s “Shepherd Boy.” Tennyson’s “Sisters” afford 
Mr. W. Gale an opportunity for investing the murderess with a 
stagy melodramatic figure, which is paees the least eatisfactory 
ing in the series. We next pause at No. 36, a “ Cornfield,” 
by Mr. A. J. Lewis, which is a really charming bit of woodland 
background, with a wheatsheaf in the corner, and a glimpse of 
smooth sea in the distance. Few of the single fi are quite 
to our mind, though there are none without ability. One of the 
best is Mr. Smallfield’s “Street Boy selling Roasted Chestnuts.” 
Finally, we may notice Lord Bury’s “ Door of the Kiosk,” a spirited 
up of turbaned Turks sitting and standing before an open door. 
fei boldly drawn and ‘effectively etched. The whole series is 
ighly itable, and will give true pleasure to the lover of pure 
and noble art. 

The gaudy and tasteless exterior of Mr. Nesfield’s book, the 
next on our list, is calculated to give a oe | false impression of its 
contents. Nothing can well be more sober, more beautiful, or 
more instructive than the drawn lithographic views of 
which, without any accompanying letterpress, the volume is com- 
posed. Mr. Nesfield proves himself to be one of our most accom- 
plished architectural draughtsmen. These are the results of a 

rofessional tour turned to a good account, Happily the artist’s 
iligent and accomplished pencil has been guided by a correct 
taste. He has taken most of his sketches from the purest period 
of French and Italian architectural art, and for the most part he 
has avoided “ restored” examples. He adds his emphatic testi- 
mony to that of all competent observers, that the so-called resto- 
ration which is now so lavishly bestowed in France on ecclesiastical 
structures is utterly destructive of the true feeling of the original 
work. Ex in architectural science will know what to expect 
when they learn that Mr. Nesfield’s French sketches are chiefly 
taken from Amiens, Auxerre, Bayeux, Bourges, Caen, Chalons- 
sur-Marne, Chartres, Coutances, Laon, Mont St. Michel, Noyon, 
Rouen, Rheims, and Sens ; and his Italian ones from Orvieto, 
Ferrara, Padua, Pisa, Rome, and Viterbo. We omit a large 
number of less known places. It has often been pointed out that 
the ‘smaller chial or conventual churches of France are little 
less valuable to the architectural student than the cathedrals them- 
selves. Mr. Nesfield has grasped this truth, and has secured some 
beautiful sketches from such places as -furdennes, Berniéres, 
and other Normandy villages, as well as from the ruined 
Cluny, St. Germer, near Beauvais, and Ifs, near Caen. A work 
quite as beautiful as the one now under review, and still in course 
of serial publication, by Mr, R. J. Johnson, explores this new field 
still more thoroughly. The majority, we believe, of Mr. Johnson’s 
Saphes are taken fromthe smaller parish churches of the Le de 
‘ance. 

It is surprising how beautifully lith hy lends itself to the 
exigencies of scientific architectural devine A the hands of an 
artist like Mr. Nesfield. In particular, the spirit of his grotesques, 
and the bold drawing of the sculptures and foliage of the thir- 
teenth century, are most remarkable. It would be impossible to 

ify in detail examples of this successful handling of his subject. 

ce it to mention beautiful perspective interiors of Amiens, 
Sens, Rheims and Laon cathe ; exquisite views of the towers 
and spires of Berniéres, Poissy, and Ifs; an internal perspective of 
Chalons-sur-Marne ; the spires and chevet of Coutances from the 
exterior; a view of the cruciform Normandy parish church of 
Norrey ; and ample drawings of the singular but beautiful building 
called the Salle des Morts at Ourscamp, near Noyon. 


preserved in Bayeux cathedral, is fully illustrated ; some of itg 
painted ornamental subjects bei i i 

graphy. Of secular Gothic there is a spiral staircase and groined 
root from a house in Blois, of the date of Lewis XIJ.; a turret 


like a west , is scarcely known to — ecclesiologists, 
Such are meet e less ene treasures of French architecture 
which Mr. Nesfield has opened to us. 

Almost all his Italian sketches are of details, — full of vital 

wer and originality. The porch of the south transept of the 

uomo of Pisa makes, however, one beautiful perspective. From 
Rome we have the fine cloisters of S. Giovanni Laterano, and the 
Gothic aumbrye from San Clemente. Finally Viterbo aflords us 
a bird’s-eye view of its noble public fountain, called that of the 
Gatteschi. When shall we see a decent fountain, we wonder, in 
London? Within the last few weeks one has been placed in the 
Broad Walk of the Regent’s Park, which is full of artistic 
blunders; though we gladly allow that it shows at least an at- 
tempt, on the part of its promoters, to obtain a better design than 
usual. Reverting to Mr. Nesfield, we may fairly say that no lover 
of architecture who can afford to buy these cael plates ought 
for his own sake to be without them. 

Finally, we may observe of Miss Cuyler’s Emblematical Floral 
Kalander, that though the sentiment is somewhat affected, and 
though the idea is not always well worked out, yet the illumina- 
tions are skilfully yy one and very brilliantly chromolitho- 

phed. The merit of these, however, in an artistic point of view, 
is to be ends: Mz. W. R. Tymms, the artist employed in the 
work, and by Messrs. Day and Sons, the printers. In these days 
of the revived art of illumination this pretty volume will command 
a sale among the votaries of the process. Each feast day of the 
Church has in this Kalendar (as it ought to be spelt), some par- 
ticular flower fancifully assigned to it. On each page the special 
flower forms the chief subject of illustration. Some of them are 
beautifully drawn and coloured, and will afford excellent copies to 
enthusiastic young ladies who practise the illuminating process, 
The other ornaments are too often weak and meaningless, and the 
script-text, in which the legends are written, seems to us wanting 
in firmness and character. Still, Mr. Tymms’s designs may fairly 
be credited with unusual originality and very considerable power. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIATTI, Tuesday, June 17, half-past three. St. James’s Hall. artet, Haydn 
Pianoforte. Qual inor, Mendelssohn. Quintet, G@ Minor, Mozart. c 
and Pianoforte, Visitors’ Half-e-Guines to be had 


Co.; Olivier; Ashdown & Parry; and Austin, at the 
J. ELLA, Director. 


\VADAME LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT will sing a duo on 

., Swedish Melodies with Madame Louise Michal, aduett with Mr. Sims Reeves, anda 
trio with Mr. Sims Reeves and Malle. Titiens. at the Morning Concert for the Italian Schools at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, on WEDNESDAY MORNING NEXT. Fu ready on 
Monday next. Tickets at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33 Old Eond Street, W. 


St. JAMES’S HALL. — Thursday, June 26, 1862, Mr. Henry 
_ Leslie’s Choir Grand Festival Concert. First Union of the First and Second Choirs, 
making a Choir of 200 Voi programme will be sclecte: 
of the Choir, and will include Mendelssohn's“ Judge me, O Lord,” Meyerbeer's Paternoster, 
and Handel's Hallelujah Chorus, The following distinguished artistes have been engaged, 
Ghaningks, Herr sed 5s. ; Baleooy, 2s. 6d. 
rea, ls. wil rogramme, can obtai i 
Office, 28 Picea ie and at the Hanover Room 


(PE MOTETT CHOIR of the ‘Ecclesiological Society will 

repeat its last Public Performance at the Architectural Rooms, 9 Conduit Street, Regent 
Strect, on Tuesday evening, June 17, at 8 Coos by comes and under the patronage of the 
President, Vice- ,and Council of the ENGLISH CHURCH UNION, ickets, 58., 
2S Is., may be had at Mitchell's Library, 33 Old Bond Street, and at Messrs. Parkers’, 


ALLE’S BEETHOVEN RECITALS. — The next Concert 
takes place on Friday Afternoon, June 20, at St. J: 's Hall. To commence at 

Th clock. Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Bal 78.5 ed 38. 


M ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY. begs to announce that she 
will givea GRAND CONCERT at ST. JAMES’S HAL! FRID. VEN 
June 20, to commence at Eight. Vocalists: The Sisters Mdi Carlotta: 
Mdile. Barbara Marchisio, Mai (08s, Madame Sainton-Dolby; Mr. 
Perren and Mr. Santley. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé. Violin, M. Sainton. La Socité 
Chorale Clémence Isaure (de Toulouse) sisting of 50 bers, who will arrive in London 
expressly for this concert, uni the di m of M. Baudouin (their only appearance in 
. 6d., secured me Sainton- er residence, 5 Wi Street, 
Cavendish W.; at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street; and at all Musicsel 


R. SIMS REEVES at the MONDAY POPULAR 
Hallé, Herr r. 
.’8, 50 New Bond Street, and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


d from _the extensive repertoire 


on Monday J 16.—Pi: Mr. Char! Hallé; violin, 
& Co.'s, 50 New Bond Girt.” seats, Is. Tickets and Programmesat Chappell 


“ MATINEES.”—Hanover Square Rooms. — 
S. Thalbe 


has the honour to announce that his Second MATINEE will take place on 
b Lon ; the 


Descending to details, we may note that a fine medieval armoire, 


NEXT June 16 vu! his last ut jis season); 
t on w! . Thalberg can possi appear are AY, 
MONDAY, July half Two o'clock. Stall his, 
nreserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Mitehell 
Bod Street ; Cramer & Co., Regent Strect and Ki ole and 
to 8. Thalberg’s Seeretary, Hanover Square Rooms : 


eee of the Hotel de Ville of Bourges; most curious carved house 

: fronts and gables from Saint Lo; and the porch of the Héte} 

: Dieu at Beaune. A greater treat to the lover of pure Gothie 

architecture than this volume affords it would be impossible fo 

imagine. Many of the subjects illustrated are new. We are 

especially thankful for the view It of the 

: ae Romanesque octagonal turrets, roofed pyramidically a 

of carly gecmetzival palsted the 

of buildings grouped so nobly on the Mont St. Michel, in 

: . Britany, is charmingly depicted ; the picturesque effect and the 
< strictly scientific drawing of the architecture mutually helping iy 

: | each other. Well may the chapel which culminates this fine 

| group of structures be called the “Merveille.” The singular 

| church of Montreale in Burgundy, in which a a of St. Michael 

: is bracketed out from the end wall of the nave, for all the world 
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GARDEN. — Admission to 

OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S ROSE SHOW. 


In_con: ron. with this the promoters of the “ National Rone 
hold FOURTH ND NATIONAL ROSE SHOW. Doors open at One o'clock. 
Bands commence at Three o ‘clock. Tickets 2s. 6d.each. 


ARRANGEMENTS OF THE ROYAL 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY hed the Week ending J 21. ads commenc’ 
y, mds, Vocal ani 
(Queen ‘s Royals), and 


al Mazin Woolwich). 
Friday, Roval ‘Artillerg? Saturday” second 


GOcrETY Y of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
is sew Open. Mall East (close to 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, 


Mé.! J OHN LEECH’S GALLERY of SKETCHES in OIL, 
ubjects in “ PUNCH,” is open every day from Ten till dusk at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY. Ove shilling. 


PPRIKEL MAGIC EXPLAINED, — Last Week but Two. 
repeat his wonderful Tricks, “ the Bowls of Fish” and “a Hat which 
is entertainmen tof Natural Magic at St. James 

at 8. at 3. Stalls, 3s -; Area, 2s.; 


USICAL 


19, Thursday, Royal 
Royal Marir 


Gallery. Evening (ex 
NEW PICTURE, 


is now on View Daily to the Public at the Fine Art t Gallery. 7 bf 
the Theatre, between the Louw of il and 6r.x. Admissio 


PHOTOGRA APHIO ART STUDIES and PORTRAITS 


Taken Daily, by 0. G. Resanorn, 5 Haymarket. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of f ENGLAND, 1862. 
GREAT AGRICULTURAL SHO 


TIORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, AND MACHINERY, 
IN 
BATTERSEA PARK, LONDON, 


“The STATION,” 
next door to 


JUNE 23 to JULY?2. 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
June Machinery Yards . «© «+ «© Half-a-Crown. 
One Sovereign. 


WEDNESDAY, 25, Cattle Yard—(day on which Jadges award the Prizes) 
wh the Half-a-Crown Admission into the Machinery Yard can 
the Cattle Yard on the additional 17s. 6d. 
THURSDAY, 26, ENTIRE SLOW (Live Stock and Machinery, &c.) Five Shillings. 
° Half-a-Crown. 


FRIDAY, 27, 
SATURDAY, 28, ” 
One Shilling. 

” 


MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, July 1, 
WEDNESDAY, 2, 


MEMBERS FREE. 


h Day from Fett the Morsing till Eight in the Evening, except last Day, when 


will be closed at six 
On_THURSDAY, FRIDA and SA DA une 26, 27, 28, there will gn} 
PUBLIC EXHIBITION of SPR AM CULTIVATORS AT WORK: from Eleven a.m. 
, near Farni:gham Station,in Kent, a distance of twenty-four miles from the 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Raitw: 


ay. 
y Order of the Counc, 
DARE, Secretary. 


"THE LORD MAYOR will preside at a Meeting at the 
Finale School of Howse, the 17th at 2 jock, to objects of the 


rputiie REDEMPTION TRUST.—There wil be Holy Com- 
munion, and a Sermon preached mf a Kev. Harcourt Sksine. 5 at the Church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand, at 11.0’elock, on Friday, th 20th instant, Iy after wnich the he Annuai 
will be held at the Soviet ‘s Rooms, No.1 Adam The Right Hon. 


HN MANNERS, M.P., in the Chair. 
oy By Order. HENRY RADCLIFFE, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION. — LIMITED. 


THIS ASSOCIATION, entirely conducted Graduates of 


8. 
Office hours from E. B. LOMER,M.A., 


GUB-EDITORSHIP. — WANTED, the Sub-Editorship at 


referen bots rsonal and lone ; is other things et in ing 
would. pre might in due me admii of 


n engagem 
Post Ohta. Hi High Street, Hampstead, 


AUTICAL EDU CATIO —SCHOOL FRIGATE H.M.S. 
“CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL.— The design of this Institution is to give (at the most 
moderate pcssible cost) to Boys intended for Officers in the M t Navy,a 

tical Training in ont detail of a Seaman's ——— m,oand, at the same time, to complete their 
geueral Education in the manner most suitable for th: ir future career. 

It is managed by a Committee of Twelve Shipowners and Merch»nts and Twelve in 


the Merchant Service, under @ com plete and efficient Nautical - 
tional Staff, on board H.M ”’ moored for for the p urpose in the river Alersey. 


His Grace the Duke of shdiaiees POF ist Lord of the ‘Admiraity) ) has kindly placed a Nomina- 
tion for a Naval Cadetship at the disposal of the Committee of Man yoy eae 
be reckoned as 


By an order of the Board of Trade, two years in the “ Conwey” will 
at sea; thus Cadets who complete their course in the Institution require to be at sea only niy three 
instead of four years before be belng competent to pass their cxaminations as officers. 

On Cadets completing their course (two years) to the satisfaction of the pommanter, 4 


Committee use their exertions and them with of w of the 
dete, and as apprentices without 


to them; and the members of th 
owners of Liverpool, give a preterence to ‘these hese Cadets, receive them 
premiums. 


‘Terms of Admission Thirty- five Guineas per Annum. ’ 
The NEXT SESSION commenees Avgust 1, 1862, 


For particulars and Forms of Application apply to 

Birkeuhead 5 or to the Secret ory, Bed 

ACATION TOUR. —Five Weeks in France.—A 
id the Mid: Vacation in with 

T.H. Cavell’ Gray's Inn Plage, 


VACATION —The Princi 
ching veselve few others for the sme 
Mr. Hibberd’s, 43 Ludgate Hill. 


DUCATION in FRANCE.—A desirable op now 


Rock Ferry, 


of a School, near 
ing the Veeation to read for 
period. — Address Cantab. 


offers itself for parents who may wish to place their daughters in a private English 

RANCE. — PRIVATE TUITION for the 
Rey, M. A. Pavillon Lefaix, Tug Suinte- Adresse. Havre, France. 

the Universities, the Army, Civil Public Schools. Geology 

BLIC SCHOOLS. A Clergyman, B.A. of Cambridge, | 


HE ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATIO IN 
pursuant to the Provisions of the 
1836, 

CAPITAL — £50,000, 
iper Share is tobe ied if Intervals of tree 


payments not exceeding five for each 


The holder of 5 Shares ent to a Ticket (not rable) to 1 Performance 

the Season ¢ the holder of 10 Shares to be entitled to Ticket 

during the ; the holder of 15 to be entitled to a similar Ticket to 

formances during the the holder of 20 Sh to be entitled en Ticket to 
separate ances durin ee holder of 25 Shares to 

Ticket to6 rformances during Season holder of 50 

a similar Ticket to 15 separate during the Season ; the 

entitled to a like to 


To be appointed at a of Shareholders. 
The Right 1 of WESTMORLAND. C.B.,8 Street, W. 
P., 1 Square, Pir 
H. P. de BA Piceadilly, W. 
The SEY EGERTON, ist Life Guards. x4 Grosvenor 


To be appoint by the Shareholders. 

Tho LONDON and COUNTY BANK, 21 Henover Square, W. 
W. F. LOW, Esq., 67 Seréet, Cavendish Square, w. 
MARTIN CAWOOD, Esq., 14 Street, Regent's Park, 


Mr. trias. 
(Manager of Her Majesty's Dramatic Performances 
ADDKESS, 


at Windsor Castle.) 


Tae English Opera Opera Association (Limited founded for the purpose of estal ‘ational 
Institut tion and maintain English Stage; in an aa pane 
ngland possesses Composers o' uestioned genivs and abil and there can jittle 
doubt that she possesses germs of Musical ‘Talent which req aire tes a genial AAT 
full end velopment. Hitherto the Rove: on individual 
terprise and energy for the exhibition of their matured whilst the latter have been 
chitled and retarded by the uncertainties and con’ to which such enterprises must 


always be necessarily subjected. 

To provide against these, and to establish, on a permanent an Institution of 
prod: in an effective the Werks of fostering and 

a love of Musical Performances, is the main object : and 

is to be that. ere , England will be of 

every country but her own. 

By securi amole capital. the Association will be able at once to — A 


0 uctions of it Masters, and to cive F 
large number of gifted Composers, bo et re and other Artis 
an 


. L. HATTON, H. H. PIERSON, J 
The List of Shareholders at present omhensse ths names of several 
= the an in 
seen 


Commitios will not allots han ‘five 
e Committee will not allot a less number t five Shares as it is not intended at 
of application dhould be 


to allot the whole number be made. 
is otriculy by Act of Parliament to the Atmount of Shares Individually 


MARTIN CAWOOD, 


x Chari heving been aed 
ofthe winter (during whieh he number of beds w: 
ROSE E, Fon. 
HENRY DOBRIN, Sec. 


HYDROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Park, 
ond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, M.D, The 

and Friday, between I 4. 


HOMCOPATHIC HOSPITAL, Great Ormond 


Board of beg § from the friends of 
thy who, having themselves 


weal 
confe ita benefits on the poor. 
ntributions b by th i Board or the Secretary. 
April 7, 1862. BUCHAN, Hon. Secretary. 


ESTABLISHMENT. — THE BEULAL 


Norwood, wi minutes’ walk ‘alace. 
Patients trcin Guiness juineas. Dr: REPTERBANDE WistToRs 
Private Sitting Rooms, if vequived. Terms from 25 Guineas — 
R. — ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 

be BEST for GENTLEMEN. 6d.) ONLY ONE for LADIES. 
READY, Public and Private. nee Oy post, & Sevanz, 
ARE, and the ‘oundling Hospital. 
* From Six to Nine r.«., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


MPERIAL HOTEL, Great Malvern.— The Public is 
eeceftlly informed that, the IMPERIAL HOTEL will be OPENED in July next for the 
Visitors. so arranged that fi ies 


The tariff will be and gentlemen 
‘Je rooms, ae a fixed charge per day, including attendance, sand 


be wad from rom 


suites or sing 
either take their meals privately or at the table d’hote, t. fast, tea, and « A 
wholesale wine and spirit establishment for the sale wee = and beverages of the highest “dtlee 
will be attached to hotel. arm, cold, vapour, douche, running sitz, and shower bat!:., 
will be obtainable at at all timca in the portion of which is set spars for baths. A 
covered way will conduct the visitors direct from Ge sallwey pitiee to the hotel. 
BORGE CURTIS, Manager. 


a FESTIVAL MUSIC.— NOVELLO & CO. beg to 
en! 


for the e stal Palace 
‘ocal Hand’ ESSIAH, 1s. 4d., 2s., 
2s. 6d.,and4s. The SE printed performance, 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. (wil on the 18h inst.) ISRAEL IN DGYPT, 2s. and 4°. Those who require 
the music as it will formed at the Fi ask for Novello’s Editions, which will 
be sold at the Rail and at the Publisher's, Novello & Co.,@ Dea: 


Street, Soho, and 35 Poultry. 


y a BOOK BUYERS. — Books supplied on an entirely new 


Copy. the 
Engl 


show BRASS and IRON BEDSYBADS.—HEAI, 


ti SON'S Show Rooms contai: large assort.nent of Brass Bedsteads. suitable bo‘. 
use and for Climates ; handsome Iron Bedsteads with Brass Mountings a:! 

Iron Bedste+ds for Servants ; dese: of Wood 
factured, in M y, Bireh, Walnut Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japan: 


Bedding and as as every description of 
& SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 


oad, 


family of re: tability near Paris,where they can secure Ss <-> the advan: of a solid 
and highly-finished education, un first-class Professors from Paris, com! with all the 

For 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

bli ls, Civil Service, & A Married Ci recei 
FOUR PUPILS. Greet Fucilities for Modern Lan Ben Reridence. 
Mack R..C. BARNARD, B.A., of Emmanuel Coll 
Combridas (861) F.L.S., and late of Ter M: PUP. 
ice, Or 

bay ny Ron part of the course ‘of instruc 

_Cambridge House, Bay’s Hill, Cheltemham, May 22, 1862. 

® Geutieman’s Sc: ns, who would live at their own home, for one 
Schools, Batharat Stacet. Hyde Park, We 


me of itg 
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ublic.it is believed 
: at the Shareholders will likewise reap a reward commensurate with theirenterprise ; and that, 
litho- by Commnition Sather be enabicd to lay aside 
view, Committee are directing their astestion te ane of the Principal Theatres. 
n the Offers of Original Operas have already been made from — 
days 
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8. & T. GILBERT'S Clearance Sule Catalogues. A new one just out, ratis pnd . 
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Established 1837. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act ate of Parliament, 4 Vict.c. 9. 
Empowered by Her Majesty Royal Letters Patent, Prince Street, Bank, London, 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 


Every description of Life A ted, with or without participation in 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits With Profits 
Half Pre-| Whole Half Quar- 
Prem. Annual Year! 
Age | | Remeof Ace ‘Bre | Sree 
Years Life mium 
Yrs.| Mos.| £ s. d. £s. a. 
30 0 253 142 3 
45 
Fd Hai 613 4 9 282 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Seeretary. 


A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of his Majesty George the First), 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Offices, Royal Exchange, London; Branch Office, 29 Pall Mall. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


Penry Balnbei * ‘Wilmot Holland, 

John Garratt Cattle che 
in ries John anning, 
Edward Ma el Esq. Henry Nelso 


William Davigon, 
Thomas Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Dewer, 


, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster Esq. 
ik. Joseph Bdimann, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
m. Grenfeil, Esq. William Soltan, 

Amadeus Heath, Esq. a Somes, Esq. M.P. 
illiam Tetlow Hibbert. Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical Referee, Sorry, .R.S. 
Notice usual fitters days for payment of ire Premiums falling due at Mid- 
suromer will on July 9. 
Fire and Life Assurances may Gl on 
The Reversiona: y Bonus on Buitish Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the 


The divisions of Profit take place every Five 

This Corporation affords to the ay on one Litt 

Liberal participation in Profits,_with exemption from the liabilities of peajnarditp. 

A rate of Bonus equal mal ‘to average returns of Mutual Societies,_with the guarantee of a 

large inve-ted Capital 

‘The advantaces of mode swith the security of an Office whose resources have been 

The Corporat the expersenc al allowed, the "Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Corps, within the Kingdom, free of charge. . 

Excuancr, Loxpon. 
ROBERT P. STEELF, Secretary. 


on lawns uneven 


ALLIANCE LIFE | LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1824. — Capital, Five Millions sterling. 
President — Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 


LIFE ASSURANCES ina of forms fully explainea in the oR rospectne. 
FIRE POLICIES issued REDUCED RATES for MERCANT: CES, 
and at moderate premiums fo at home and abroed. 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 
Bartholomew Lane. 


, Bank. 
*,* ‘The Receipts for the Renewal Premiums due at MIDSUMMER are ready for delivery in ; 


Town and throughout the Country. 
(CHARTERED BANK of INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 


CHINA. 
Head Office—20 Threadneedle Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital £614,000. 
With agencies and branches at Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Hongkong, and an ee 


letters Undertake the of Indian an Govermnent and oth and other 
ve deposits at interest, the terms terms for which may on application. 
MAPEIN & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 
Rest to the Pantheon, Oxford-street. contains the Largest STOCK in Poy of 
ELECTR SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen abut to to Military 


tments in India and Colonies can select plete Se: of Plate 
most without the di-ndvan tage of delay. 


MAPPIN & UNRIVALLED "TABLE CUTLERY. 


Medium. | Superior, 
2i00/a4h0 
0 15 
“070 
oso 013 6 
070 912 0 
o3 6 046 
Complete Service | 22:00 2306 | £520 
Each article may be had capasstaiy of the same price: the handl secured as not 
in hot wai Estim submitted fo for Shane, inte cutlery Militaxy 


become loose 

Hotels, and Public Cutlery in large Stocx for selection 

and immediate shipment at Sheffield Prices. post free. 

London Establishment is opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-st 
Man 


ufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


GHANKS'’ New PATENT LAWN MOWING, ROLLING, 
COLLECTING, and DELIVERING MACHINE. for 1062 mows the erase wet Or or ary, 
J.B. BROWN & Co., 18 Cannon Street, City, F.C. 


JPYURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to ANY PART of the 
KINGDOM.—P. & F. BEYFUS FURNISH a DRA WING-ROOM for £35; a DINING- 


ROOM for 228; anda 


PERSONS 
should visit the Warehouses, and inspect the large stock always on hand. 
REFERENCES ARE KINDLY PERMITTED TO FORMER CUSTUMERS. 
Tilustrated Catalogues gratis and post free. 


144 OXFORD STREET, and 91 to 9 CITY ROAD. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 


* Clock, and Maker, by special] appointment, to ~ Majesty the Queen.” 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. Established 1623. 
Directors. 


KINGSFORD BARBER, Esq. SIR ALEXANDER DUFF SOEDOR, Bast 
YY BARNETT, Esq. Rear-Admiral ROBERT GORDON. 
Hon. E. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE, CHARLES MORRIS, 
G KETTILBY ICKARDS, 


RGE 
WARD CHARRINGTON, Esa. AUGUSTUS KEPPEL STEPHEN 
Pasco IE CHARLES GLYN, Esa. Esq. 
HN HOWEL OHN WILLIAM STILWELL, Esq. 
HENR ¥ Ron | RICHARD TAYLOR, Esq. 


Parertan— WM. EMMANUEL PAGE, M.D., F-RGP.L Queen Street, May Fair. 
TRAVERS, Fe. Dover 2 Piccadilly. 


‘Actuary. JOHN DO NESE: R.A.S. 


Advantages — Mutua 
The lowest rates {Premium on the Mutual stem. 
The whok hole of the Profits di vided among the Policy-holders every Fifth Year. 


to 
Darine te existence the Scciety has paid in Claims, and in reduction of 
Bonus Liab ards 


Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies tothe extent of —_1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged £65 per Cent. on the 
nn 
of the I sin the event of the Death of the Life 
su 
Service in the Y Conga will will not the validity of Policies. 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be ‘obtain d on applicat: 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


ONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. — Chief Office : 73 and 74 PEW. Hew Street, London, E.C. Capital — 

One Million (with power toinerease). Chairman Russell, Esq., M.P. Deputy-Chairman 
—Mr. Alderman Insurances are granted by this Company on the most Moderate 


of Poverty, both at and Abros Prospectuses and every 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1820. 


JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esa, Chairman, 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esa. 
tler, Esq. Pattison, 


James C. C. Bell, Jeorge Field, Esq. 
George Wm. « Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
FITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the its are to Policies every fifth year. 
assured are ent yment of one premiu 
BONUS.—' Decenni made to Policies issued before the 4th of January, 1842, 


Quinguennial to afer the tth of leer, in 
jons ‘ol er 
like manner fi rom £28 to Ss. per cent. on the sums in sured. 

low: 


t or premium 
Tne Directors will lend sums of 50 aud yards on the of pol 
thia Company for the whole term of life, when they have P= == of ie 
[nsurances without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 
and formation may be had at the Chief Office, as above Branch 
SAMUEL INGALLI,, Actuary. 


EK UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
For the Assurance of Lives, Annuities, and the Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust. 
Orrick —2 Warentoo Prace, Pars Loxpox, 8.W. 
With Agencies in all the principal Towns. 
The existing Annual Revenue from Premiums exceeds One Hundred and Forty Thousand 


HENRY WICKIIAM WICKHAM, Eeq., M.P., Chairman. 


PR witn Guauaxtee confers important advantages, by the reduction 


‘The Guarantee Policies of ‘of this Societ 
Revenue, Genera! Fost ¢ Post Uffice tice, Foot aw Board. We Admiralty, and other Publ Toland 


HINA, LAMPS, LUSTRES, TABLE-GLASS. — Greene 


havi to DISSOLVE "their on 30th June, are 


Niner 
SELLING OFF thelr Stock at very Reduced Prices. 158 Regent Street, 43 Bake er Street, 


nm Square, 16 & 17 King Willian Street, City ; 8 Pavilion Buildings, Brighton. 


Tucker. clean and inexpensive. Purchasers 
ngements 


uced price 
obtained of almost all 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 30.— 
Atten to SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, or Sommicr 


of size No. vA is le. iding W proportio’ ‘o 


Upholsterers and housemen. 
Especial Notice should be taken that each Spring Ma‘ teress bears upon the side the Label 


“ Tucker's Patent.” 


of 


JYENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


‘S.—Buyers of the above are bs finally to visit WILLIAM 


8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOM They t FENDERS, STOVES, 
ot 


approac elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or ona 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. to £3 10s. ; bronzed fenders, 
standards 7s. to £5 12s. ; steel fenders, #3 3s. to £11 ; ditto, with rich aments, 
£3 3s. to £18 ; chimney- 18s. to £100 ; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £1 4s. 


The BURTON snd all sther PATENT STOVES, with tudiating heartheplates 
(CUTLERY warranted. — The Most Varied Assortment of 


TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on ate @ Sea 8. 


BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 


Carvers 
| Dozen. Dozen. + 
s. a. s. d. 8. d. 
inch 12 6 10 0 43 
4-inch I Balance Handles 1s 0 Mo a6 
20 17 0 73 
32 0 26 0 no 
40 0 33 0 2 6 
#0 430 7 6 
2 0 0 76 
81 0 210 
Boxz axnp Horn anp Fongs 
PER DOZEN. 
White Bone Handles .. no 86 26 
Ditto Balance Handies 21 0 17 0 46 
Black Horn Rimmed 20 90 30 
7 0 uo 40 


The larger stock in existence of plated desert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 


of the new plated fish 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS. — 


large Show-Rooms. Each art! are objects of pure Vertu, 
the productions of the first ali arg of pure Vert 


8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


CATALOGUE contains 


had Gra 
justrations of his illimited Stock of wines ne Sliver and Plate, 


chen aseliers, s, Urns, an 


Banke, Hallways, Provicial and Colonial 


tehi Felling: 
mi Fe! 
ry other deserl of Household or Manufsctucine work, 

itches minute which will not ond 


parade, and 


Exhibited at the =" zee under the east end of the Picture Gallery and the 
tis to eve: rchaser. In writing for an will 
ry pu ing for tet Prospectus, 


OFFICE AND SALE ROOM, 1399 REGENT 
Manufacturers of Foot's 


| | | TEER | 


3 


* = Equivalent reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred rt } 
= : at form of Bonus. 
: 
‘ 
er 
= = — 
de 
| in 
| 
| 
as 
w 
HE 
< P 
| 
3 030,500 | 
| | 
| 
’ 
DIRFCTORS. 
Clocks, from Gd. to £25 Os, 
Candelabra, from 138. Gd. to £16 10s. Od. per pair. 
| Bronzes, from 188. Od. to £16 16s. Od. 
sh 
| 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists oi 1028, an Twenty large Show 
- d at 39 Oxford Street W.; 1, 1,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and } 
I f | Newman's Mews, London. 
eX: | ] NRIVALLED LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES 
| Manufactured by the W 
with Recent Improvements and A 
referred above all 
it 
| 
G 
q tions, an 
696 


Tune 14, 1862.) 
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MPANY. LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
: * and FAMILY GROCERS, ee tod ireet attention to their choice Selections of Breakfast ARLAND & FISHER to call attention to the NEW 
god, Westphalia Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, — and Pies PECORATION, STATNED GLASS, 
ane, Mushrooms, Tu "French and Spanish Olives, Crystallized and Glact | 
mgages, Strawberries and Angelica, Jo is, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, 4 
prepared under personal superintendence, Jame. Jellies, Tart Froite; Teas, Coffces, Sugars, (CHURCHES INSTITUTIONS, and SCHOOLS, 
‘ Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all Household Req supplied of the best descriptions: Erected in best GALVANIZED TRON, and from SPECIAL DESIG 
or delivery in ‘amilies regularly wi TUPPER & CO., Manufacturers. — Lenten 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. TAIN WINDOWS 
RGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86 Great Tower S WELLING. 
, HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
langhae. during the the last including a bin fourteen years in bott! 
places and + by the fate Mr. of ARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 3000 ular Men and 
ANC WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. — PHOTO- | Guincasecach. 
to Heads of Europe, tal TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, 
pal TED GLASS WINDOWS and WALL DECORA- Parcels an: A Paeeaore to All Parts of the World b 
y 
any ns 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. . TARIFFS wit THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 
FLORA’S FOUNTAIN. Tat, 23 Regent Street, Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 186 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 
COLLARD & COLLARD’S New WEST-END 
The only ‘The most beautiful preparations for the Toilet, Perfumery, &e. at the Warehouses of Besnch, 5 eee, 5. 
Samples for Sale at the International Bazaar. ine wit 
N Use. PURE SPRING WATER ICE, in BLOCKS. 
DR. DE JO GH’S paris of Town daily; and packages of 2,6 5s., 1,and upwards, livered to movi 
of the IGHT- an T ER OI WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 STRAND, LONDON. 
DINING- L? Zc Preseribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and aan 66 TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION.” — Clothes of best style and 
ses. CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, GENERAL free by quelty. mest be hal this 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE $KIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, Si Canle Street East, Oxford Street, W. (opposite the Pantheon). COOPER & CO. 
L JLOUS AFFECTIONS, 
ERS. Is incomparably superior to every other Lind. [NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. — At Messrs. NICOLL’S 
Sm HE. A P in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. Cape Ous 
Vatch Be, Jane’ Lich Brown Cod Liver Oil to be « very pure Oil, not likely to COLL" Négligé wits of Neutra Colour ali Woo, from Two Guineas. 
Queen,” De. GRANVILLE, ¥-RS.. hnther of The Goes of Germany.” i tats, from to Six Guineas. 
ne “ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Zeng Leh Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the “NICOLL’S” Borer Knickerbocker yO Guinea. 
treene desired effect in a shorter time Ly fy 4 ki and that a fone at cause the nausea and Military and Navy Outfits, the best te 
indigestion too often Brown tate, Law, Corporation, — Robes, and Surplices. 
Street, Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duk of Gaze-Cobms apection 
30.— which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is "| [NDIA OUTFITS. — THRESHER s GLENNY, next 
Somm ier door to Somerset House, Strand, fi Lists of the’ 
ectfully DE 's Lioat-Baown Cop Liver On is sold only in Isrentar Malf-pints, 2s. 6d.; | Outats for every aprointment with of each Art gation “Thresher India 
SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
1¢ Label ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. ACE GLASSES of every size, oe, mounting, and price, match- 
sgl os ‘ han’ Bond Street, Corner of Conduit Street. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. N.B. Sole Arent for the celebrated opera and field elasecs by Volztlunder, Vienne. 
LLIAM ALTH RESTORED, without medicine or ex- 
ARRY’S delicious health-restoring REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 8 LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 
shealthy lungs, ‘snd 4, to the most enfeebled, without_purging, inconvenience, or The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, 
£1 ds. as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. ‘Sold in Canisters, 1 1b., 28 cele o : gibs., 34 and 6 Guineas. 
te 24 Ibs., 40s. — Barry rry & Co., 77 Kegent Street nd 26 Place 
Vendime, Pi aris; also Fortnum & Mason, purveyors to Her Majesty; and all respectable G BURROW'S TARGET TELESCOPE FOR TIIE LONG RANGES. 
it of and Chemitns 25s. and 30s., free by post. | 
AM LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, Burrow's New Pocket Barometer for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
in remedy seovered for preserving, 
beaut er restoring air, oF and Full Particulars en application to 
and ai Chemists and Perfumers. ‘For Children and’ Ladies’ Mair W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
b it is most éflieacious and unrivall London:— B. Arnold, 72 Baker Street, W., and Wales & McCulloch, 56 Cheapside, E.C. 
EATING’S PERSIA} AN I N SECT- DESTROYING FC POWDER, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION — CLASS 13, NORTI GALLERY. 
for 14 stamps), by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. d, E.C. 45 OXFORD STREET, W 
BOOKCASES, by Gillow and other eminent makers from O SLER’S GLASS C H ANDELIEBS. 
and Bell Yard, Bar, door fromm Fleet Steet. Fur: | Saas Dessert Service, or Tine Ope 
ma nm jain ‘igures. 
SEE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CLASS 17. Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
EETH end PAINLESS DENTISTRY. —The greatest LONDON — Snow Rooss, 45 Oxronp W. 
mprovemen construction of artificial Teeth is ac knowledged to have been effected BIRMINGHAM and Rovass, Broan Sraxer. 
by LE SONS. to whom her Majesty has Royal Letters Patent securin: Established 1907. 
tothem alone he che of using this invalusble and —e traordinary invention. This an 
"Messrs. Lewin & Soxs, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. PREDICTIONS *REALIZ ED Din MODERN TIMES. 
first collected by,! Houace 
and RICE’S GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in = nd nbers Prophesyine “Almanacs — 
P and is. Bottles ; the She French Revolutions Bonaparte emily, amd Revival ihe French Emperorahin 
“ Parce's P. Vavxaatt, Loxnon, S. = C Prophecies, &c. 
COLONIAL A ARROWROOT ASSOCIATION, Established by 
hem Lankester and Dr. Hi "Tn tin tna. Ib. poy’ at ty! MYSTERIES of LIFE, DEATH, and and FUTURITY. 
at is. Sd. per lb.; original tins, 31 1b. Is. per @. C. STACPOOLE, 
TURTLE— — McC: CALLS WI WEST INDIA. Superior, quality, 
NG 5s. 6d.; ints, ve had of th of the leading Oil and Warehousemen, W RELICS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY: being the Result 
cet McCALL & CO.. Provision Stores, 187 Houndaditeh, picces of great interest. Batted cunder fanction of Sic Percy Shelley, Bart.) by 
cks, SA UCE—LEA & PERRINS Tandon: Rewane Mover Dove: 
_ beg to Caution the Public against Spnrious Imitations of their world-renowned Foreign Works on the Fine Arts, &e. &c. see 1 
di WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. ARTHES & LOV LOWELL'S HAND CATALOGUE 10, | 
norls Purchasers should ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. newly -imported POPULAR FOREIGN WORKS, | 
ES Pr ced by Connoi to be “THE ONLY SAUCE.” Wellveiected Stock of New and Second 
Ag pitt, Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Propri The eho Catalogue will be forwarded by post on receipt of one stamp, and may be had 
QULENFIELD PATENT STARC H, Banrnfs & Foreign Booksellers, 14 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
nd UsED IN THE ROYAL, LAUNDRY, and VER USED BER MAJESTY 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE E USED. all Chandlers, UPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS. — — Surplus | Copies of Motley’ ! 
the Grocers, ke. WOTHERSPOON and Glasgow and London: SUPE Sh ot Language.” Dele Delany's 
in GIR JAMES MURRAY'S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, Chaitlu'e Aids to Faiths" 
the cet CAMPHOR, and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size and effect. 
the chief Druggists, and the Works, 101 Strand, London with Dispensing Jars 


The Saturday Review. 


[June 14, 1862. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the “ Westminster Review,” 
July, No. 43, miust be forwarded to the Publisher by the 25th inst. ; Bills by 28th. 
London : Tatawen & Co., 60 P: Row. 


THE DUCHESS OF MAN! 


‘CHESTER. 
As RTRAIT and BIOGRAPHY of the DUCHESS 
the 
red Work Pattern: 
Looty was saved from the burning summer palace of the ay TM 


PUBLIC OPINION. — The he English Galigneni, published every 

week. price Threepence. Invaluable to English 

Piet OPINION is the most readable Far Family Newspaper, 
the bet English homes, and contains all the newspapers in one.—3d. every 


OPINION contains te meg of the English and 

Foreign Press on Politics, C 

PpuBLic OPINION no ic, or advertise- 
ment that can render it an improper guest in the ly circle. —3d. every week. 

| OPINION is the best medium for Advertisers; it 


1 the A Gentry, Members of Parliamen 
te and property of Britain and 


pe BLIC OPINION is the best and cheapest paper published ; 
legible type, and is adapted for all classes of readews. 


Lac OPINION, the English nore the is the best Journal 


June No. CL. 


[THE BCCLESIOLOGIST Published under the Superin- 


ine Tuteational Exhibition _8. John Baptist, Chester — Progress in Germany 


EN’ 
it atte ar Square — Wall- versus English Climate — 
House, Westm Wee Guesten Hall — Notts Choral Union — Ancient Eng! 
Choral Service pages of Susie) Cathedral Honolulu Cathedral (with a 
Photogr»phic Illustration)—On the Churehes of Genoa and its Neighbourhood —Gulielmi 
Durandi, Episcopi & Rationalis Divi Officiorum Liber Quintus— Reports of 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street and New Bond Street. 
In No. 240 of CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER, Id. ready June_23, will be commenced the 


£2 50 PRIZE TALE, entitled “Contrast; or, the Oak and 

the Bramble.” B Mr. Faancrs H. Kerpet, which Mr John Cassell's First 
Prize of £250 has been awarded by Lord ay and M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder of Birming- 
_ ham,in conjunction with Mr. = the best Tate illustrati the triumph of 
morality, sobriety, and industry over ‘leness apathy, and self-indulgence. This Tale will be 


Cassett, Perrer, & Garrry, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; and all Booksellers. 


THE! HORRORS OF OVERCROWDING. —The BUILDER 

Papers on “‘Overcrowding in London,and Remedial 
Measures read by Mr. Geo. Godwin, F.R.S., at the Social Science Con illustrated with 
a dozen Engravings; also Papers on the Palace of Art and Industry ; what t' (tt Ty) 
pt Caenr' no Sham, and many other interesting Articles. 1 York Street, Covent Garden, and 


MR. WEALE'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES: the Great Question of the Day; 
‘w. “ith Charts and Plans of Spithead, Plymouth Sound, and Fowey Harbour. By 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Old and New, including the publica. 
ions and present Stock of JOHN WEALE, arranged a abetically and under the 
1 heads :— 1. Architecture, Epgincering, ament from the Work of 
the late Aberdeen to that of neral Yule. 2. Brides— Stone. Iron, Timber, 
arpentry and Hydrostatics. — 
talian Architecture and id Groament.8 Military History Art.—7. Mines and 
Mots Millwork. — 9. Naval Architecture, &c. — 10, 
Painted and Stained Giass.—11. Rai the end Making. — 12. 
Tudor, and Elizabethan Architecture. Materials. — 14. 
Steam Navigation. With an Index for Reference te Authors and Subjects. eer be 


FORMULA, RULES and EXAMPLES for Candidates for the 
Civil Service Examinations, also for Mathematical Students 
neers. By E. Being Division I.—_ TRON BRIDGES, 
the Strain and Breaking can of W Tron 
with Tables b by Cuartes Herron Dowtrne. formerly Trinity 
College, Dublin. Division II. — Complete work. 12mo. 
= Tieh Tolborn, Ww.c, 
low ready, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


its Provalence, Prevention, and History. 
Ryan, M.D. Lond., C.8. Eng. 
| The subject is of importance, and Lord Brougham recommends Dr. to senda 
ts and of his M 
suggestions to the eeting of of the Ni Association 
Joun New Burlington Street. 
Now ready, at every Library, Second Edition, | vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DRAKE’S WIFE. By Jonn Savunprrs, Author of 


The Shadow in the House,” 
Iy true to life, to deeply interesting in j 


al. full of the most exciting -_*™ of well-contrasted characters, such as we seldom 
meet with in novels of more pretentious Gangpeions. The author has the secret of moving the 


feelings gs with extraordinary ily Ni 
A tale weigh, sinaple interest and subdued but earnest pathos, is deserving of all 
London: Lecxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
8vo. 16s. The Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 
"THE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, and its relation 
to the Hi ths af By Arracr Hetrs. 


Vols. I. and Tass Vol. 
Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, 8vc. 10s. 6d. 


THE SLAVE POWER: its Character, Career, and Probable 
Designes being, om Attomes Explain the real Issues involved in the American 
y J. Caran Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in 
Queen’ 's College, Sinan ent bate Whately Professor of Political Economy in the Universi of 


ng liver since T had the adyantage of part of your MS. Lectures on Slavery, I have 
been anxious that you should write on the subject, in a manner adapted to the general’ reader, 
and with express refe to the A erloam quartel. "J. S$. Mir. 


Parker, Son, & Bornn, West 


day, Second Edition, 
ORGANIZATION in DAILY | LIFE, An Essay. 
London: Parxen, Sony & Bourn, West Strand. 


"THE LONDON and CONTINENTAL TIMES for this week. 
Information for Visitors to London, and Time-Tables for Continental Tourists. 
& Co., Ave Maris 
Fourth Edition, 3s. ¢d. ; by post, 
"THE PRACTICAL ANGLER; or, the Art of Trout Fishing 


more applied to Clear Water. by Ww.c. 
“ Without hesi we pronounce this little treatise the best we have ever read on angling 
for trout with the fly, worm, minnow, an baits.” Life in London. 
Edinburgh: Anam & Cuarves Brack ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


New Edition, enlarged, illustrated with Maps and Engravings, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 
‘WHERE SHALL WE GO? A Guide to the healthiest and 


beautiful Places in the British Islands. 
: Apam & Caarves Brack. London: Lonoman & Co. 


Just published, seventh edition, with plates, 5s., by post, 5s. 6d. 


O*%,.. THROAT AILMENTS; more especially the Enlarged 
sil and Elongated Uvula in connection with Defects of Voice, Speech, Mearing, 
Nasal mk and the imperfect Development of oateh Strength, an and Growth in Young 


tution, Sackville Street.’ Author of “Deafness Practically Illustrated,” and invento 


the Artificial &e. 
London : Joun New Burlington Street. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 
AND.—Edward Stanford, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W., Agent by appointment for the 
sale of O- Se Maps, has recently published an Appendix to'his Ordnance Catalogue (which 
can be had upon app! ication, or by for one stamp), in which will be found detailed par- 
Sewn ALS whole of the Maps published by the Board of Ordnance, together with an Index 
Map, defining the contents of each ion, and distinguishing the whole from the quarter 
ae Those on the seale of one ee to a mile are sold separately, price 2s. each, or coloured, 
; and when published in quarters, any quarter may be had for éd., or coloured, Is.; they can 
ahobe conveniently mounted, in rod 4s. 6d. each, or coloured, 6s. 6d. each. 
London : Eowarp Anthea 6 Charing Cross, 8. Ww. 


Cpa AL SURVEY of the BRITISH ISLES.—The 
Horizontal and Vertical Sections, Memoirs and Books of the Geological Survey 
of Seat Arita and Ireland, published under the superintendence of Sir Roderick I. Mur- 
fom, D.C.L., ctor-General of the Survey,and sold by Edward Stanford, the appointed 
Agent. For detailed Particulars and Index to these. Maps see Stanford's Ca! 
Geological Survey Maps, to be had free on application, or by post for one stamp. 
‘London : Eowarp Stanrorp,6 Charing Cross, S.W. 


APS and GUIDES to LONDON.—EDWARD STANFORD, 
6 Charing Cross, S.W., hes on sale at all times the best Maps and Guide Books from 
One Shilling Also, Guides in Foreign The Catalogues, 
Handbooks, &c. Lists of those most in request on application, or per post for one stamp. 
London : Eowarp Sranrorp, agent, by appointment, for the sale of Crtnanes Maps, 
Geol logical Survey Maps, and Admiralty Charts, 6 Caring Cross, 8.W. 
Tilustrated from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


MILTON'S (JOHN) POETICAL WORKS. By Sir Ecxrrox 


Bryooss, Bart. 

London: Witt1am Treo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Nearly ready, in fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

HAND BOOK of the HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 

Garrrita & Fanran, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
‘This day is published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
in the Parish Church of Lyme Regis, 
Cambridge: ~ = 23 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
hed, in a large 8vo. vol. 16s. 
PRAISE, PRECEPT, 2 da PRAYER: a Complete Manual of 

Family Worship. By Joun 

rarely mee with moe valuable maaua! tnauualthan this for the fulfilment of the purpose 
it is designed to assist.” Belle A 
“ The execution of the w work is such as to entitle it to high commendation.” 


of the kind we have ever met with. ‘Tie 


Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes, Grammatical and 
ligw of Wensrer, late of King's College, and formerly 


London 
wd Cambridge and W Francis M.A., Vicar of St. 


I. The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 
Vol. Il. The Epistles and the Apocalypse. £1 4s. 
London: Parken, Son, & Bocnx, West Strand. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BACON'S ESSAYS, with Annotations. By Ricnarp WHArTELy, 


D.D., Archbishop of Dubiin. 
London: Panren, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, 3s. 
SYNONYMS. Edited by R. Wuarery, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
London : Son, & West Strand. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, 5s. 
poPuL: AR PHYSIOLOGY;; familiar of 
int Facts conserted with the Structure and Functions of 


of Man. By P. B. Lorp, M.B 
London: Parker, & West Strand. 


ALEY’S EVIDENCES of C CHRISTIANITY; with Anno- 
tations by Ricuanv Waarety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin 
PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY ; with Annotations by the 


Arcunisnor or Dentin. 7s. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
NARRATIVES of SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY. 


By Wuusas 0. S.Guiy. Witha Preface by Srernen Gitty, D.D, 
London: Paneres Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


ep. Svo. 3s. 6d. 


Om STORY by TWO AUTHORS; or, a Tale without a 
ming Chronicle," 


inted “ The Monthly Additions. Author 
«ce; and F. M. L., Packet with Aagitions) 
“ We, Iermia, like two artificial Gods, 
lave with our neelds created both one flower.” 
Night's Dream. 
London: J. Masrans, Alderagate Street and New Bond Street. 


NEW PAMPHLETS. 


AN EARNEST PLEA for the RETENTION of the SCOTCH 
Prine : Letter to the Lord Bishop of Brechin. By the Rev. J. M. D-D. 


FALSE PRETENCES; or, What is the Bicentenary Com- 


memoration of 1662? 8yo. 2d. 


RESTORATION: a Pamphlet by the Rev. Archer Gurney: 
tho of Lineoln. By Eowarp Sreeax, LL.D., Rector 


Vis INERTLE VIOTA; o Fallacies affecting Science. By 


vs Reopre. 
“ We admire the book, alana myn account of its temperate 
tone and clear style. Bul 
t afford to Or the t fed th th 
the Sun's re, iden teal with’ chat of our author.’ denon 
such results (as it seems to us) be questioned.” —Literary Churchman. 
Baapsvury & Evans, 14 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
SIR MORTON PETO, M.P., ON NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
Just published, 1s. 6d. 
[THE EV EVIDENCE and of the COMMIS- 


IN. 
Analysed end Considered by Sir Monrow 


from Thomas  Kempig arc particularly good. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 
HE POPE and HIS PATRON: A Political Burlesque. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Horace at Athens.” 
London: Lonoman, Green, L , & Roperts. 
THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY EXAMINATIONS. 
Just published, 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. 
OLUTIONS of QUESTIONS in MIXED MATHEMATICS 
1061 ahd ‘By the ev. Academy in 
London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Roverts. 
MR. SOTHEBY’S WORK ON MILTON’S AUTOGRAPH. 
AMBLINGS in the ELUCIDATION of the ‘AUTOGRAPH 
of MILTON. By Samuet Letenw Sorsesy, F.S.A., author of the “ Principia 


Typographica.” 


London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 


Now ready, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

yA SILURUM ; or, an Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum 

of Antiquities at Caerleon : containing the substance of the Two former Volumes 
on Caerleon, with much additional information, and 52 Plates. By J. E. Lee, F.S.A., 
F.G.S., Hon. Sec. of the Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Association. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roberts. 

Just published, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

[HE ANGLO-SAXON HOME: a Hi 

Institutions and Customs of England, from the Fifth to the Eleventh Century. 
By Joun Tarvrp. 
London: Lonoman, Gazen, Lonoman, & Ropers. 

With a Portrait of the Author on Steel. An entirely New Edition, remodelled 
and largely revised, with additional Poems, 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. cloth. 
POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE. 

Containing : — Italy—Youth, and how it Passed—Life'’s Episode—Catiline— 
Cain the Wanderer—The Deluge—Man in Paradise—Memnon—Revelations of Life, 
and Lyrical Poems. 
London: Locman, Green, Loxcman, & Roperts. 


Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 7s. 6d. -{moroceo, extra, Iss) .) ; fep. vo. gilt edges, 5s. 6d.; 
THREE NEW AND EMENDED EDITIONS OF 
[THE LAST JUDGMENT. A POEM, in TWELVE BOOKS, 


are now ready. 
Lendon: Messrs. Lovomax. Edinburgh : W. P. 


Now ready, Svo., bound, l4s. 
AN EMBASSY to the COURT of ST. JAMES’S in 1840. 
y M. Gorzor, from Louis Philippe. 
“The dapustytiine of ch +t conversations, dinners, and 
joyous or ings and doings, are ty ue, Srilliant, eloquent, ‘and sparkling. neumn, 
** This is really a piquant volume; such an entertaining brochure we ‘scarcely hoped for from 


the cool and cautious ex-minister.""— Morning He: am 
“ M. Guizot’s reminiscences of Holland House are very interesting.” — Press. 
Street. 


Ricuanv New Burlington 
8vo., with “ The Imperial Porcelain Palace 
How WE GOT to PEKIN. By the Rev. Roperr Leste 


M'Gure, Chaplain to the Forces of the Expedition. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


NOTICE. 
P HO? BAP HED. 
Being Photographs from the Rocks in the of Mount Sinai, 
the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, with a narrative and translations of the 
Inserip one By the Rev. Cuan.es Forsrer, Rector of Stisted. 


Subscription price, Three Guineas. 
Subscribers’ names not reccived after the 20th inst., after which day the price will be raised to 


Four Guineas. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Now ready, Illustrated vem 16 Coloured and Tinted Lithographs and 3 Maps, 
vols. demy 8vo. 32s. cloth, 
Dok in the FORESTS of the FAR EAST. By Spenser Sr. 
F.R.G.8., , formerly H.M.’s Consul-General in Borneo, and now H.M.’s 


F.E.S8 
a’ Affaires to the Republic of Hayti. 
of interest on Borneo, by Mr. St. John, its first and only European 


of Borneo, and deserves that praise ia bour, aiffien 


of the interior 

and knowledge for the first time obtained are sure to secure. Aslong as Talend are for 

to be imbued with the spirit of adventure, the hardy resolution, the a nnees to command, the 

combination of temper, patience, aud prowess displayed by the author is bock, we have no 

fear but that England will retain her proud position as founder of Seaien r. St. John's 

final remarks are worthy of the attentive perusal of the promoters of our ary 
jccount of Mr. 


societies.’ "—Press. 

“ We greatly regret that our limits will not allow us to give a more extended a) 
St. John's most instructive work, but we commend it to the perusal of all who desire an 
scomrae, — and original account of a very great and very little known portion of the 


“nt ‘Abun dant nate ls for two goodly volumes were collected in such a course 
and in a mat ; and the presented an agreeable, varied and lively 
with it an air of truth, Athen 


narrative, which 
"The information Mr. St. John affords of the tmeaners, “habits, and customs of these 
people isin the highest degree interesting and valuable. His * Viekunr Journal’ Mth be 


rused with unspeakable delight by all who love to read of new countries, new 
wonder fa the animal, mineral, oa vegetable k ingdoms.”— Observer. 
Sarrn, Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 15s. cloth, 


THE PORT and TRADE of LONDON, Historical, Statistical, 
Local and General. By Cuances Carrer, Manager of the Victoria (London) Docks. 
Expen, & Co. +65 Cornhill. 


NEW VOLUME BY GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
On June 16, never before published, 2s. 
THE QUEEN of the SAVANNAH. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 
NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF “ WHITEFRIARS.” 
On June 16, No. 20 of SHILLING VOLUME LIBRARY. 
(CYNTHIA THOROLD. By the Author of “ Which Wins, 
Love or Money ?” “ Whitefriars,” &c. 
London : Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. ST. JOHN. 
On June 16, No. 21 of SHILLING VOLUME LIBRARY. 
‘THE CHAIN of DESTINY. A Novel by the Author of 


“ Undercurrents,” &c. 
London : Warp & Lock, 1°8 Fleet Street. 


Just published, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 


“The most Fascinating Half-hour Book of the Day.” 


Just published, 7s. 6d., the First Volume of 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


A Miscellany of Light and Amusing Literature adapted 
to the Hours of Relaxation. 


It contains numerous ILLUSTRATIONS and SKETCHES of SOCIETY in TOWN and 
COUNTRY — the Contributions by various well-known Writers, and the Drawings executed 

by our ablest Artists and Engravers. | 
The Volume is sold in rich gilt binding ; it includes ELEVEN COMPLETE TALES and | 
TWENTY-FIVE ENGRAVINGS finely printed on toned paper, depicting PHASES of '® 
LONDON SOCIETY, or of ENGLISH LIFE, BEAUTY, and CHARACTER. 


Orrice, 49 Fizer Srreer, E.C. 
THE NEW PAPER. 


THE CHURCH & STATE REVIEW. 


EDITED BY ARCHDEACON DENISON. 
Price One Shilling. | 
THE JUNE NUMBER IS NOW READY 


“«The Church and State Review,’ the first number of which bas just appeared, 
more than fulfils the -@ expectations that have been formed of it. Its table of 
poe mh is we'l diversified, and presents to the clergy especially the widest possible 
range of attractions. Political questions also are fi freely deal dealt with, as the articles on 
* Retrenchment,’ ‘ Non-Intervention,’ and the ‘Civil War in America,’ sufficiently 
testify. Nothing could be better than the manner in which the ‘ Review’ has been got 
up; and we heartily wish it, what we believe there is every likelihood of its attaining, 
enduring success.” —Press. 
“The Church and State Review ” may be obtained of all booksellers, at the railway 
stations, or direct from the publishers, 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER 


SQUARE, W. 


“ONCE A WEEK.” 


VERNER’S PRIDE 
A New Story. 


By MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Authoress of “ East Lynne,” 


thes Sew Volume New Volumes t New Historitie by -4 


shortly, with Illustrations by J. E. | 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET. 


EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE of PITT — the New Edition | 
of the First and Second Volumes is now ready.—John Murray, | 
Albemarle Street. 


NOTICE.— From and after Saturday, the 5th July next, the 
LITERARY BUDGET will be published WEEKLY, on every 
Saturday. Price 3d, or 4d. stamped. The LITERARY 
BUDGET may be had of all Newsvendors in Town or Country. 
All Communications to the Editor or Publisher to be addressed to 


the Literary Budget Office, 7 Burleigh Street, Strand. 
Now ready, | vol. extra fep. 8vo. Ss. 
THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD'S PASSION. | 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D., 


Author of “The Life of Dr. Chalmers.” 


vI. CHRIST’S SECOND APPEARANCE BEFORE PILATE. 
VII. THE DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM WEEPING 
THIEF. 


Vill. THE PENITENT 
IX. THE MOTHER OF OUR LORD. 
X. THE DARKNESS AND THE DESERTION. 


of Our Lord's Passion,’ stands 


“Dr. Hanna’s new work, as a prose-poem on ‘ The Last 

i is a work of fine and reverent 

alone in the crowded tanks of mt 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. And all Booksellers. 


THE PRINCIPLES of WHIST Stated and Exgiiost, and 


its Practice Illustrated by means of hands played a —— = 
London: Bancns Brotwszrs, 20 Piccadilly. 


Just published, crown ‘eloth bound, 2s. 6d. 
MILITARY “POSITION of ENGLAND. By Tomas 


Brsvon Davensy, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
London: Janrorp & Sons, 12 Paternoster Row. 


THE DEFENCES. 
AVAL and COMMERCIAL DOCKS on : 
to John Laird, Esq., M.P. for Bi 


Now ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. demy Svo. with [lgstrations, 8s. 64. 


OBSERVATIONS ON CLINICAL SURGERY. 
By JAMES SYME, 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of dinburgh, Surgeon to the Queen for 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 


C.E. W ith Pl: Is. 
Vanden: Wiss Liverpool: Wen 


LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. in" 
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MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III. 20s. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. a 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. (ow ready. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ The West Indies and the Spanish Main.” 2 
ag oh should be welcome both for its subject and its author, for this latest survey of 


the States, is fopi, on and it is information endorsed by a popular 

name. Mr. Trollope promised himself that he his own book about nited 

States, as the ambition of em sething the life. Spoons range of their recent troubles. The circum- 

stance that seen revolu' was not part of 
Times, June 11. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ La Beata,” &c. (Wow ready. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST 
COAST OF AFRICA ; 


WITH REMARKS on the SLAVE TRADE and the SUPPLY of COTTON. 


By Capt. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 
(This day. 


1 vol. post 8v0. 10s. 6d. 
ROADS AND RAILS; 


And their Practical Influence on Human Progress, Past, 
Present, and To Come. 


By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 
{This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
RAVENSHOE ; 
Or, the Adventures of a Young English Gentleman. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON: 
An Old Old Story. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Five Hundred Thousand Volumes of New and Choice Works are now in Circulation 
and on Sale at this well-known Library. Two or three friends in any neighbourhood 
may unite in One Subscription and obtain all the best books as they appear. Pro- 
spectuses, with Lists of Works recently added, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale, will be forw arded postage free on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MODIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; 
AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY ‘LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


Cuainman— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esgq., M.P. 


Srvere Sunscrirfion — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 7 


A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 

By order, 
FRANK FOWLER, 
Scatral Offices: 25 Pall Mall, W. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S TRAVELLING MAPS. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


TRAVELLING MAP 0F SCOTLAND, 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
With Index of easy reference to 9,250 Places on the Map. 
In a pocket-case, 7s. 6d. ; or in Sheets, 6s. 


published” For accuracy, and finish, it is 
road, or important footpath t the leng’ 


By the same Author, 
A NEW TRAVELLING MAP 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


On two sheets, Gs. ; or on canvas in a pocket-case, with Index of 
11,700 Places on the Map, 8s. 


The following Maps from KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS, are published 
separately, uniformly with the above, in Ly “yy with Indexes to each Map, 4s. 6d, 
for Maps consisting of One Sheet, and 8s. for Maps of Two Sheets :— 


United States of North America (Two Sheets)— Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland (Two Sheets) — South Australia, New South Wales, and 
Victoria — India (Two Sheets)— Northern Italy and Southern Italy (Two Sheets) — 
’ Switzerland, and the Alps of Savoy and Piedmont — Ireland — Spain — South America 
(Two Sheets) — China and Japan — Basin of Mediterranean Sea — Austrian Empire 
(Two Sheets) — Prussia— Belgium and the Netherlands — France, in Departments — 
Sweden and Norway (Scandinavia) — Africa, with the recent Discoveries — Palestine, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Just published. 


I 
A New Edition, being the Firrn, 
Enlarged and more fully illustrated, 1s. 9d. cloth. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.GS. 


It 
A New Edition, being the Tuinp. 
Enlarged and more fully illustrated. 6s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS and GEOLOGY, 6s. 


THE PAST and PRESENT LIFE of the GLOBE: Being a 
Sketch in Outline of the World's Life System, 6s. 


“KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting 
Tw a distinct ual a! 
Countries in ithe orid, wit with the heir present Pi Politien! 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, ina ina Series 3 of O Origi nal 


of Geolog: 


CL: AREEO RE GEOGR: APHY, ‘compr ising, in Twenty Plates, 
‘Authors aceom Pronouneing Ind gantry and Localities refere Ma eal 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hino, Esq. Esq.» F.RAS., &e. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL "ATLAS of GENERAL and 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY for the one of Junior Classes. A Ni Chea: 
Edition. Twenty Maps, including a — Canaan and Palestine. flalt bound. si: 


By the same Author, 


THE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Ina 


Series of entire] al and Authentic M yee 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Imperial folio, half-bound in morocco, reduced to £8 8s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced from the Imperial Folio, 
This Edition contains Twenty-five Maps. seeps -bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Companion to Keith Johnston’s School Atlases. 


MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL. 
Embracing a complete Development of the River-Systems of the Globe. 
By the REV. ALEX. MACKAY, F.R.G.S. 
With a copious Index, 7s. 6d. bound in leather. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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66 Broox Stazet, Hanover Square, W. 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & C0.’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE ASIAN EXPEDITION: Travels in 


Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir. With numerous chromo-lithographic Illustrations 
from Sketches taken on the spot. By Lieut.-Colonel Torrens, 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusileers. 8vo. (Ready. 


NIPHON and PECHELI : 


Japan and the North of China. By Epwarp Barrincron pe Fonptanque, 
Assistant Commissary-General. 8vo. illustrated. ( This month. 


ON the AIMS and EXTENT of a NATIONAL 


MUSEUM of NATURAL HISTORY. By Ricuarp Owen, F.R.S. 
(This month. 


THE CRUISE of the SAINT GEORGE on the 


WEST INDIAN and NORTH AMERICAN STATION, (This month. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. Denmark, Sweden, 


Norway. By Captain N. B. Laurig. 8vo. (This month. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE 


by the Austrian Frigate ‘‘ Novara.” English Edition. Containing an unpublished 


Impressions of 


letter from Baron Humboldt. With wood engravings. Dedicated, by 
special permission, to Sir Roderick Murchison. 3 vols.8vo. Vol. I. 30s. 
[Vol. II. ready. 
THE PRESENT POSITION of the 


“LIBERAL” PARTY. By the Author of “ Miriam May” and “ Crispin 
Ken,” 8vo, 15s. (Ready. 


CONSTANCE MORDAUNT ; or, Life in the | nis 


_ Western Archipelago. Dedicated to Lord Chelmsford. 2ls, (Ready. 
“RECOMMENDED to MERCY.” 381s. 6d. 
Second Edition. (Ready. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY L. BOOTH, 


307 REGENT STREET, W. 


ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth boards, 21s. 
LA BELLE MARIE: a Romance, By the Author of 
“ Smugglers and Foresters,” em 's Cedars,” 


N EPOCH of MY LIFE: Count John Arrivabene. 
Translated from 


ith Documents, Notes, and Six Original Letters of Silvio Pellico. 
the with Notes: by C. 


VO. 48. 

AIFS and STRAYS. “Chiefly from the CHESS-BOARD. 
Just ready, 1 vol. 5s. 

THE CI CRAWFORDS. By Ricxerrs, Author of 


pana a Fourth and Cheaper Edition of 


TWENTY YEARS in the CHURCH. By the Rev. James 
Pycaorr, B.A., Author of “ Recollections of College Days,” &c. iii 


. A New and Cheap Edition. Now ready, 2s. 


Third Thousand. 
FLLKERTON RECTORY. Being Part the Second of “Twenty 
Years in the Church.” By the Rev. J. Pycnorr, B.A. 


ready, | vol. cloth boards, 5s. a New Edition, 


TWENTY YEARS j in the CHURCH, ‘with the Second Part 
extra cloth. "Part I. being Early Struggles,” 

These two popular works, forming in the whole a touching story of a clergyman's life, will 
in bevead with equal interest by laymen, and utd 
with truth to be a book for 

Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition of 

AGONY POINT; or, the Groans of “ Gentility.” , By the 
pang Rev. J. pratase, B.A., Author of “ Twenty Years in the Church, 


GHAKESPEARE. Reprint of the First Folio.— The ne 
Edition of 1623. Now ready, Part I.. containing the Comedies, in 

6d. Mr. *s Comedies, Histories, and Tr 

to the true Original Copies. by Isaac and Edward Blount, 1623, ling 
the Original Typographical Ornaments. Lal 


Part II. “The HISTORIES,” at Press. 


EMIGRATION. —The COLONY of NEW SOUTH WALES: 
Mining Capabilities. By the Commesstonens of the 


THE MOTHER of the AUSTRALIAS: a Lecture. Henry 
, Panxes, Esq., one ot the Commissioners. 2d. The Two Pamphlets free for Six Stamps. 
London : J. Happox, 3 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 
MIDDLESEX. Just published, 
JDOMESDAY BOOK: a Literal Extension and lish Trans- 
Vacuzn Sons, 29 Pacliament Street, Westminster. 


18 Great Sraeer. 


HURSE & NEW 


THE ot HOWARD, Minister of the 


“ A truly interesting and most memoir. Irving's life ought to ave a niche in every 
vy of reli ms biography There are few lives of the Sainte that will be fuller of instruc- 
terest, consolation. pie 
“UY call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial enough, found in this 
or now Sage to Sad. Such is the emp y borne by Thomas Carlyle to Ed 


whom it commemorates. She cont! 
the best of Fane at inan be placed by the side of Hanna's’ Life of Chalmers, snd 
Stanley's * Life arnold. 


"THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 
thirty 


Henny F. 
“ Eve ip —.-8 offers pleasant niscences of some 
yeart experience. ‘0 singer of merit or disti composer of the 
is without his or her portrait. The faithfulness of the Jat! van sneodotical record, tas 
as tious ey oe graceful of or necdotical record, 
au must work 


RECREATIONS of a SPORTSMAN. 
Lennox. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


TUDIES from LIFE. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentlemen Tilustrated by Horwawx Hoexr. 5s. hound ; forming the new volume of 
“ Hurst & "s Standard Library of Cheap Editions.” 
(THE “CHURCH and the CHURCHES; the he Pageey ond 
the Temporal Power. By Dr. Dozxiwcen. ‘Translated, with by 
Beananp MacCase. 8v0. 15s. 


TPHE PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD, DUKE of 
BUCKINGHAM AND . Svols. with Portrait, Sis. 6d. 


HE LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, 2 RA. From Original 
Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and F. 
Trornever. vols. with Portraits. 


LODGES PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1862. 


THE NEW: NOVELS. 
BEYANSTON SQUARE. 


of“ Alice Wentworth,” &c. Dedicated to 


(THE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By the Author of 
Bridesmaids,” &c. 


Margaret and her (June 20, 


ALTER LANGLEY. By "the Hon. C. 8. Savitz. 3 vols. 


Ow EN: 8 Waif. By the ‘Author of “High Church,” and “No 
= the tale of Owen, and the charse- 
first-class novel.” —Press. 


MES. BLAKE. By Mrs. Mawson Crostanp. 3 vols, 
“ A well written and amusing story.”—Parthenon. 


CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. S.C. Harr. 2 vols, 
“This excellent story is quite the best that Mrs. 8. C. Hall has written.” A thenarwm, 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS. 


"THE ANALYTICAL GREEK LEXICON to the NEW 
TESTAMENT. 4to. 25s. 

A MANUAL for HEBREW STUDENTS. 

A MANUAL for STUDENTS of the GREEK NEW 


TESTAMENT. 
YLES COVERDALE’S ENGLISH FE BIBLE. A careful 
Edition of MDXXXV. Portrait and facsimile Title- 
page. Second Edition, 4to. 30s. 
(THE GENEVAN NEW TESTAMENT 1557. 
— Ak, the of Readings, and 


MANUAL HEBREW LEXICON. 6, 
“ The most beautiful, and the most correct and perfect Manual Lexicon we have ever used.” 


ie CRITICISM of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
T. S. Greew, M.A. L, reasoning which connect the resulting 
the cited Authorities are here traced. 7s. 6d. 


rp HEBREW and ENGLISH OLD TESTAMENT, and 
the GREEK and ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, complete in one Pocket Volume. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, adapted for the Family, 
the Pulpit, and the Study. in 1 vol. p 5) with Coloured Maps, &c. Ly 4 

dowings and f= with every about Bindings and Mountings, may 

BAGSTER'S POCKET POLYGLOT BIBLE, complete. In 
a carved Oak case. 

(THE COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL: an Exposition 


offing Old and New Testaments in the very Words of Seripture. 3.vole to.” In every 
2 | [HE BIBLE of EVERY LAND. Illustrated with Specimens, 
Alphabets, Ethnographic Maps, Tables, Indexes, &c. &e. New Edition, sto. 42s. 


THE CODEX MONTFORTIANUS., 8yo. lds, 


THE CODEX ZACYNTHIUS; with a Facsimile page, and 
Introduction. By 8. P. Taecerres, LL.D. ” Small folio, folio, half-russia, 21s. 


POLYGLOT BIBLES AND BIBLICAL AIDS, IN GREAT VARIETY. 


The Catalogue by post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15 PATERNOSTER Sew. LONDON. 
Seventh Edition, fep. 9s. 6d. sewed ; or 3s. 
"THE WATER CURE in CHRON IC DISEASE: an Exposition 
itt, M-D., L-R.C.S., and F-R.P-8. Edinburgh, F 


Means. By James 
Londen, he. 
Gully, has lenge and werk on the Water which le, we think, 


the best treatise on appeared.” — W 
“ Dr. Guily's book ie evidently written by s well-educated medical man. This work is by far 
published 


oF Of ail the expoations, which have besa veapecting the Water Cure, this is the 
= wi ve 
wost tangible and complete.” 4 


London: Sn«crxix, Maxsuaxt, & Co., Stationers’ [all Court. 
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| MALE LIFE IN PRISON. Bya Prison Matrox. 2 v 
Price 2is, 
under VICTOR EMMANUEL; A Personal Narrative, 
D, 4s. Gd, By Count Cuances Anaivasens. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &c. (Just ready. 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, 
WINE MERCHANT, 


65 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


INTRODUCES FOR THE FIRST TIME INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, PURE 


GREEK WINES 
Of high character and reputation, which, for Purity of Flavour, and Soundness of Body, are unsurpassed. 


Bottles included. Bottles included. 
SANTORIN.—A stout red wine, with Port-wine or dos. 308 ST. ELIE.—A very superior light dry wine, with 
flavour, resembling Claret, but without any acidity P . Sauterne flavour and character, with entire freedom per doz, 24s 
from ae recommended. Incomparable ‘ 
THERA.—A stout white wine, with Sercial Madcira 20s. at the price... aa 
flavour... ave oe AMBROSIA.—A most luscious wine, ‘equal ‘to Con- 30s. 
CORINTHE.—A full-bodied wine, with Still Cham 248, stantia 4 
pagne character and bouquet... ” . | LACHRYMA CHRISTIL—A yet dry red 42s, 
wine, equal to Tokay 
Do. Sparkling... » 808. | VISANTO.—A most delicious sweet wine, equal to 48s. 
CALLISTE.—Resembling, and equal to, Bucellas ... » 24s, the Commandery of Cyprus ooo eee 
CHIO MASTICA RAKI ww DEY Bottle. 
HUNGARIAN WINES. 
Bottles included. Bottles included, 
*VISONTAERE oes ose +» per doz. 20s. | DIOSZEGHER BAKSTON per doz, 32s, 
*ADLERBERGER OFNER coe 24s, MENESER AUSBRUCH ... 428.) 7, ka 
» 28s. | TOKAY-IMPERIAL 728. bottle, 
SOMLAUER AUSLESE ... ~ one ose » 28s, Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 


* These Wines possess all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and contain great body without their acidity. a4 baal general approval these wines 


have given has elicited the following confirmation :—“ The Wines of Hungary are so good as to be almost priceless.”—Timces, October 29, 186 


FRENCH WINES. 


Bottles included. Bottles incladed. 
EPERNAY per doz. 30s. | VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC, 1858 per doz. 14s, 
Superior .. » 86s. MILION. 
finest 1857 (extra ‘quality) ST. JULIEN ... on oe » 80s, 
FLEUR DESILLERY 6548. The above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra, 
CREME DE BOUZY ae Se os ese » 72s. For other growths, see Priced List, 
Octa Qr. Cask, 
PORT. uzaiis. ‘equal 99 galls. equal SHERRY. u sais 98 
to 7 dozen to 14 doz. to 14 doz. 
RED LISBON per doz. 22s. £7 £13 70 SHERRY POP Coz. 18s, £5. 0 £10 14 O 
GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, Mout? 7 14 0 14 0 Do. 
VINTAGE full flavoured, EXCELLENT ove » 24s. 140 
or resent 30s. 916 18 14 O Do. » 80s. 16 
Do. 1854— dry, light, and elegant 36s. 1118 0 22 12 O Do. » 38s. 12 12 0 23 19 0 
Do, [get poe great body 38s. 12 12 0 23 19 O AMONTILLADO ... 40s. 13 50 25 50 
Crusted Ports from 36s. per doz. For other qualities see Priced List, 


VINO VERMUTH. 


Highly valued for its retveshing and restorative properties, and perfect freedom from any acidi This Wine i lent stomach formerly 
om favour and, request, and is the only Liqueur that bas its ancient repatation. 


Price 26s. per Dozén, in Original Bottles and Cases as Imported, 


SAMPLES OF WINES AND SPIRITS FORWARDED. 


DETAILED PRICED LIST OF TWENTY-FOUR PAGES POST FREE. 
Cross Cheques, “ Bank of London.” Post-office Orders payable at General Post-office. 
ALL WINES IN CASKS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


AND SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THE SOCIETE VINICOLE DE WILE DE SANTORIN, GREECE, 
65 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


by Geoncs Anoanew , of No, 12 James St Buckingham Gate, in the Parish of St. Margaret, in the City of Westminster, ‘at No.5 New-street Square, in the Parish 
St. Bride, in the City of ion; and Published J of No. 9 Hemingford Cot , in the Parish of St. M: , Islington, Coun Middiesex, 
Office, No. of’ St. Paul Covent Ganden: ix the came Comite. + dat 
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